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Business Conservation 


The main reason for confidence in business con- ing. The country is not blighted. Enormous 
ditions at this juncture is the readiness which crops are seeking markets. ‘The immediate problem 
business interests have shown promptly and com- is to conserve these crops until an available and 
prehensively to meet the sudden and demoralizing profitable market is found,---and as with crops so 
effects on commerce, both foreign and domestic, with the products of industry. Money forthcom- 
of the European war. ing to harvest, manufacture, and conserve will 

At present with these new problems unexpect- restore confidence, give time for readjustment 
edly cast upon us the situation as described in con- to meet new conditions and to seek new 
fidential reports from all parts of the country is markets. 
only what might be expected. The situation is one for faith in the 

There is uncertainty; a decided hesitation to soundness of fundamental conditions and the 
launch into new enterprises and new markets; ability of the American business man under these 
slowness in collections; some contraction of credit, circumstances to find the remedy for unexpected 
and higher interest rates. The new conditions hardships suddenly thrust upon us by the Euro- 
have not affected all sections of the country alike. pean conflict. Stopping for a moment to com- 
Some are prospering ; more find business impaired; pare our commercial situation with the condition 
and some are hard hit and seeking relief. of the great nations, our commercial rivals, now 

But the situation is in hand. Relief is appar- at war, we have good reason for a feeling of con- 
ently forthcoming. A feeling of security is grow- fidence. 
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T is particularly fortunate that the 

Directors of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States will 
hold their next meeting in New Or- 
leans, October 20 and 21. 
rectors, representing various lines of 
business in all parts of the country, 
will visit twenty-two cities, in ten 
states, studying conditions, meeting 
business men and discussing with them 


various business conditions, in order | 


to bring about a more intimate touch 
and closer co-operation among business 
men for the benefit of all sections of 
the country. 

The trip through the Western States 
to San Francisco last year was pro- 
ductive of the highest good in that it 
thoroughly acquainted the organiza- 
tions of the Western States and the 
coast with the general broad national 
purpose of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and in that it 
placed all the Directors in touch with 
the peculiar and significant problems 
which lie before the organizations of 
the West, more sparsely settled as it 
is than the States of the East. 

As the National Chamber is a fed- 
eration of commercial organizations 
in all states of the Union, except New 
Mexico, it has been the policy of the 
Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Directors, to meet in 
various cities. In the first year of its 
existence, the Directors met three 
times in Washington, once in Boston 
and once in Chicago. The Executive 
Committee met once in Chicago and 
once in Plattsburgh, N. Y. During 
the second year, the Directors met 
four times in Washington, once in 
San Francisco, visiting many cities on 
the journey to and from San Fran- 
cisco, once in Detroit, and once in 
Rochester, N. Y. The meetings so far 
during this year have taken place at 
the National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington 

In each city the Directors will be 
taken in charge by the local commer 
cial organizations and the time at their 
disposal will be used in visiting those 
industries which will give them the 
best insight into trade conditions 1n 
that particular locality. In this con- 
nection there will be a number of au- 
tomobile trips, short water trips, in- 
spection of factories, visits to various 
universities and colleges, business ses- 
sions of the local organizations, and 
informal receptions, in order that 


The Di- | 


through general informal discussion 
our Directors may learn direct of con- 
ditions and needs throughout the 
South. In a number of cities where 
only a short stop can be made, offi- 
cials of the local organizations will 


join the Directors on their train and 


journey with them as far as conven- 
ient for the officials. 





HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States is taking up 

the subject of uniform food 
and drug regulation through a special 
committee which held its first meeting 
at the neadquarters of the Chamber 
in the Riggs Building, Washington, 
October 8th. The committee is com- 
posed of the Chairman, Willoughby 
M. McCormick of McCormick and 
Company, manufacturing chemists 
and drug and spice importers, Balti- 
more, Md., and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Chamber; A. J. Porter, President of 
the Shredded Wheat Company, Niag- 
ara Falls; John A. Green, Secretary 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Cleveland; B. L. Murray of 
the firm of Merck and Company, Rah- 
way, N. J.; and Theodore*F. Whit- 
marsh, Vice-President of Francis H. 
Leggitt and Company, New York. 

Mr. McCormick presented a state- 
ment showing existing conditions re- 
garding the lack of uniformity of na- 
tional, State, and municipal food and 
drug regulations. 

The main point of discussion cen- 
tered around the meaning that the 
committee should give to the word 
“uniformity” in pursuing its work. 
The following statement of broad 
principle was unanimously adopted: 

Resolutions were adopted for sub- 
mission to the Board of Directors of 
the Chamber at its next meeting to 
be held in New Orleans, October 20 
and 21. . 

“Uniformity, as the committee 
would define it, involves the highest 


~ 


degree of efficiency in food and drug 


control which it is possible to have 
prevail universally and equally in 
every part of the Nation. The Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal laws and 
their regulations would, if perfect uni- 
formity were attainable, reach the 
level of full and complete efficiency 
-and thereby afford equal protection 
and a uniform standard of living for 


‘all the people. 


| 
| 





Uniformity accom- 
plished, places merit and the general 
public interest over local, political and 
geographical divisions. This com- 
mittee will, therefore, direct its ef- 
forts and consideration toward the ac- 
plishment of uniformity.” 

The committee cannot but feel im- 
pressed with the magnitude, the 1m- 
portance and the seriousness of this 
work. It cannot but feel the need 
for the closest stwdy of the subject 
and, again, the committee cannot but 
feel the necessity for the fullest and 
most cordial co-operation 
itself and the officials and all others 
concerned. The committee, will, of 
necessity, act deliberately and slowly, 
making certain of each step, consider- 
ing only the important problems of 
national character. 





T is only natural and to be expected 

that there should be a broad range 
of opinions expressed in the volumes 
written on the subject of our business 
present and prospective with Latin 
America. The notable feature of it 
all is that in so many thoughts and 
suggestions all authorities should be in 
accord. By far the major portion of 
our sales to South America are nego- 


between | 


ommended to the earnest consideration 
of those who are not now established 
in South America. A salesman who 
knows selling and knows Latin-Amer- 
ica can sell two, three, four, and if 
the lines are small and not of a techni- 
cal nature, he can handle five non- 
competing lines to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

The National Chamber will act as a 
clearing. house to receive proposals 
and exert every effort to bring mem- 
bers into touch with others who would 
like to negotiate such arrangement. 





HE American people raise their 

voice in no uncertain protest that 
they should be taxed or assessed with- 
out their consent, such a colossal sum 
as their share. of the losses in the 
world’s wealth caused by the war in 
Kurope. The American business man 
with his highly developed appreciation 
of efficiency deplores the loss as wicked 
and unnecessary. The attention of 
business men is directed to the fact 
that in this, our own peaceful country, 
there has been every year for the past 
ten years a direct loss due almost en- 
tirely to your neglect, of approximate- 


ly five hundred millions of dollars not 
/to mention the terrible loss of fifteen 


/hundred lives 


tiated by half a dozen large corpora- 


tions—the Standard Oil Company, the 
Steel Corporations, the Harvester 
Company, etc., which proves beyond 
all doubt that careful analysis, suff- 
cient capital supported by a patient 
determination, will win big rewards; a 
broad survey of the experience of 
many others proves also that without 
these—knowledge of the country’s 
needs, capital sufficient to handle the 
busniess properly, and “‘stick-to-it-ive- 
ness” —any effort is doomed to failure. 

That our business, both sales to and 
purchases from South America, can be 
enormously increased, there is abso- 
lutely no doubt, and that now—today 
—is the time to begin it, is equally ap- 
parent to those most familiar with con- 
ditions. That net profits will result 
immediately must not be expected but 
we repeat, the rewards will be satisfac- 
tory to those who persist. 

The advantages of a joint co-opera- 
tive selling organization—one sales- 
man for two or more non-competing 


lines—are many and the idea is rec-|do it? 


ican be prevented. 





every year. 

Research has proved that ninety 
per cent of this enormous fire waste 
By a prompt, effi- 


‘cient organized, determined effort, it 


is possible to save our country $350,- 
000,000 this year, and every year to 
come. ~In this, of all years, we 
should conserve our wealth, husband 


‘our strength, and reduce our waste 


and extravagance to the minimum. 
Should the Fire Insurance Compan- 

ies be called upon to pay losses ag- 

gregating only a fraction of what they 


paid to Baltimore or San Francisco, it 


‘is a matter of deep concern how they 


could raise the money at this time, 


‘with the 


world’s stock exchanges 
closed and no open markets for the 
sale of stocks and bonds, assets which 
are carried with the assurance that 
they can be quickly converted into cash 
in any quantity. It is indeed a serious 
situation. This is a business problem 
for your earnest attention and early 
solution. It cannot be settled for you; 
it must be settled by you. Will you 
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Commercial Needs of South American Republics 


So much has been published relative toytrade opportunities in South America, purely general gin 
character and of little real aid to the exporter, that we are glad to publish a few of the communi- 


cations received by the National Chamber from South American consular officers. 


are commended 


Uruguay 


HE commercial and financial 

issues of the present compli- 

cations in Europe will be, or 
ought to be, a larger concentration of 
commerce and finance within the geo- 
graphical and maritime borders of the 
American Continent, 

A considerable portion of the Eu 
ropean-South American trade should 
be diverted to the channels of North 
South American commercial inter- 
change. The sincerity of the business 
men of the United States who have an- 
nounced themselves in former oppor- 
tunities and in the presént one as out 
for South American trade are now put 
to a severe test. In my opinion they 
will succeed by the adoption of the 
only possible means of success or will 
fail by the failure of adopting these 
means. These are the extension ot 
credit to which Europe has rightly and 
deservedly accustomed the South 
American countries, which credit has 
already become a second nature to 
their trade system, and the limitation 
of profits of the North American 
manufacturers and financiers to the 
possible lowest expression in their in- 
itial transactions. 

The ambitions of the North Ameri- 
can traders with regard to profits in 
their first commercial operations must 
not be. placed too high but once they 
have acquired through liberality and 
square dealing a good foothold in 
South America, they will gradually ex- 
tend their margin of profits and even- 
tually build up, with time and patience. 
a regular output for their products, 
which will be in the future the source 
of high and deserved satisfaction to 
them. 

Experience has told us that com- 
merce and finance move on parallel 
lines. If British factories have suc- 
ceeded in placing in Uruguay rail and 
railway material to the value of scores 
oi millions of dollars it is only due to 
the fact that there have always been 
British capitalists at hand to finance 
those railways. 


BANKING NEEDS 


Let American bankers also do their 
share in order to promote closer trade 
relations with our continent. 





States produces—machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, hardware, glassware, 
haberdashery, woolen and _ cotton 
goods, dry goods, paper, etc., as well 


as such raw products or partly manu- | 


factured goods as lumber, coal, iron, 
steel, cement, oils, sugar, hams, etc. 

Germany supplies yearly Uruguay 
with $500,000 worth of cloth and 


clothing ; $400,000 worth of fencing | 


wire; $200,000 worth of hosiery; 
$250,000 worth of coal; $175,000 
worth of printing paper; $150,000 
worth of tobacco; $120,000 worth of 
haberdashery ; $100,000 worth of ce- 
ment; $80,000 worth of drugs; $75,- 
ooo worth of galvanizéd roofing ; $65,- 
000 worth of bottles ; $60,000 worth of 
pianos; $50,000 worth of sheep dip, 
etc. Now that the foreign trade of 
Germany is practically at a standstill 
why should not the United States 
avail itself of this most extraordinary 
opportunity and ship the bulk of those 
goods and values to Uruguay? The 
trail to be followed has been distinct- 
ly shown to the American exporters 


Uruguay buys abroad almost every | Ut 


manufactured goods which the United | 





‘These letters 


to thefattention of those seeking definite aid in the South American export field. 


‘y their European competitors; let 
them adopt their methods, and pos- 
sibly improve them, let them submit 
ungrudgingly to the necessary sacri- 
fices involved in the capturing of new 
markets and they will most certainly 
get the expected results. 

The three main export products of 
Uruguay are meat, raw wool and cat- 
tle hides. 

The importation of Uruguayan meat 
during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year has been satisfactory. The 
volume imported has reached a value 
of $3,000,000 and there is every rea- 
son to believe that as soon as trans- 
portation facilities have been improved 
and the world trade in this product 
normalized the United States will buy 
from Uruguay a minimum of $10,000,- 
000 worth of meats. 

Uruguay has 26,000,000 sheep which 
yield from 140,000,000 to 160,000,000 
pounds of wool yearly. Practically, 
the whole production of Uruguay 1s 
exported, as there are no mills in the 
country which could manufacture the 
wool. 

The present complication in Conti- 
nental Europe will permit an import- 
ant amount of the wool crop of Uru- 
guay to be exported to the United 
States at convenient prices for Ameri- 
can mills. 

The extraordinary opportunity to 
acquire a good foothold in Uruguay, 
which is offered to-day to American 
importers of wool, should not be neg- 
lected. The best results will be ob- 
tained by sending responsible repre- 
sentatives to Montevideo. The time 
lost and the expenses incurred, will 
be easily offset by the great benefits 
derived from the trip. 

Uruguay sells abroad about $25,- 
000,000 worth of raw wool every year. 
More than $20,000,000 are bought by 
France, Belgium, Germany and Great 
Britain. The United States bought 
only $2,000,000 worth of Uruguayan 
wool during the fiscal year 1913-14. 
At the same time Uruguay is a heavy 
buyer of woolen manufactured goods. 
If the American mills would acquire 
this year say $10,000,000 of Uruquay- 
an raw wool and turn it into finished 
products they have a good chance to 
sell again to Uruguay one-third or per- 
haps one-half of the transformed prod- 
The same applies to cattle hides. 
Uruguay exports yearly around $15,- 
000,000 worth of hides and buys back 
an important amount of the manufac- 
tured product, converted into leather, 
boots, trunks, bags, etc. 

JosE RICHLING, 
Consul General at Large from 
Uruguay. 


Peru 


ERU, in common with most coun- 
tries but more especially those 
situated in South America, is ex- 
periencing the effects of the financial 


crisis, the result of the present war in | 
ithere are British, Italian and German 


Europe. 
Before the declaration of this war, 
the commercial and banking situations 


were prosperous and secure. The not- | 
re- | 
‘the only country 


able shrinkage in the ordinary 
ceipts, obtained principally, from the 
customs duties on imports from Eu- 
ropean countries, has naturally affect- 
ed the national finances. 

The Peruvian Government has, 
however, taken adequate measures to 








situation. A law was immediately 


|passed prohibiting the exportation of | 
|gold and silver, which, added to the 


law creating a moratorium, prevented 
both metals from leaving the country. 


|In addition to these, another law was 


passed, authorizing the issue of bearer 
cheques by the banks, in values from 
£1 ($5) to the amount of $2,500,000 
gold, the issue being guaranteed by 
the banks themselves by a fund con- 
sisting of gold and mortgaged bonds. 
There have been, moreover, several 
shipments of gold and silver, to the 
amount, up to date, of $400,000 gold, 
from this country, and more are to be 
sent for minting purposes. It will 
therefore be observed, that with the 
issue of the circular cheques and the 
coining of gold and silver, mentioned 
above, the stringent condition is bound 
to improve every day, so much so, that 
it is expected that the moratorium will 
shortly be removed. Indeed, I have 
been informed that this measure was 
to be cancelled on the 3rd of this 
month, but have no official confirma- 
tion on the subject; it had been pro- 
longed from the 8th of September 
until the 8th of October. 

But even with the solution of the 
currency problem, there will still re- 
main two important points to be set- 
tled. and these are, the finding of new 
markets for the exportation of our 
products, and the substitution of the 
sources from which we have been ac- 
customed to receive our manufactured 
articles, that is to say the imports 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Austria, and Germany. 

The first of these could be attained 
by sending our products to North 
American markets, where they are al- 
ready known, but the importation of 
which has been, up to the present. 
limited and due to accidental causes, 
with the exception of copper, which 
is almost all taken by the United 
States. 

BANKING EXCHANGE 


Although it is almost certain that in 
a relatively short time our products 
will be able to find an ever increasing 
market here, we have been confront- 
ed, so far (and this difficulty is still 
far from solution as it has ever 
been) by the want of a North Amer- 
ican agency of some bank in this coun- 
try, which would facilitate commer- 
cial transactions and direct banking 
exchange with the United States. 

Up to the present I do not know of 
any bank which has decided to estab- 
lish an agency in Peru, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the undersigned in 
this direction, extending over a period 
of eight years, although the obvious 
benefits to American trade are very ap- 
parent and fully recognized, since with- 
out such an institution in Peru, the ul- 
timate establishment, on a firm basis, 
of commercial relations with my coun- 
try, can never be obtained. In Lima 


as 


banks, and it is at least curious that 
the United States, which has always 
appeared eager to acquire a portion 
of South American trade, should be 
which is not repre- 
sented in our Republic. 


perienced in obtaining an increase in 
the exportations to Peru of articles 
manufactured here, which are already 


nt ’ ‘of the great advantages which 
lhe greatest difficulty is being ex- 


| ferent 


|remedy as far as possible the difficult |known in our markets, and the ob 
|taining of others 


from the United 
States, which used formerly to be 


| bought in Europe. 


CreDIT NECESSARY 

The system which has obtained so 
far with the American manufacturer 
is well-known, and has proved the bar 
to increasing our importation of 
American manufactured articles. | 
refer to the practice, which seems as 
immovable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, of obtaining cash pay 
ments in New York. Business can- 
not be done on this basis with Peru. 
Kuropean manufacturers have grant- 
ed liberal terms of payment, and 
should these not be imitated by the 
factories here, only the most indis- 
pensable quantity will be ordered, to 
ide business over during the time re- 
quired to re-establish connections with 
former dealers in Europe. It will be 
found that the risks and difficulties, 
or such as they now appear, of meet- 
ing the wishes of the Peruvian im- 
porter will not be greater than those 
experienced in dealing with North 
American houses. 


The well-known organizations of 
Bradstreets and Dun have every 


means at their disposal for giving the 
rating of firms in Peru, and as for 
terms of payment for merchandise, 
it is usual to draw at sight, or short 
term drafts on the buyer, against ship- 
ping documents through some bank 
here which has a correspondent in 
Peru. 

American manufacturers should get 
into closer contact with our mer- 
chants; travellers should be sent to 
Peru, equipped with a full line of 
samples which would show with what 
it was possible to supply our markets; 
and last, but by no means least im- 
portant, manufacturers should take in- 
to consideration the wishes of their 
clients as to the kind of merchandise 
they require, how it should be packed, 
etc., and not oblige them to take goods 
manufactured especially for the needs 
of home consumption and imagine 
that this must also serve for any buver 
in any part of the world. . 

Morr AGENCIES 
_ Another point which occurs to me 
is the want of North American bank- 
ing and commission firms on the Paci- 
fic coast of South America; if I say 
that there are two such firms in Peru, 
I am not understating anything. Peru 


requires that North American firms 
establish agencies in Lima and the 


principal cities, so that a monopoly of 
the business of this country may not 
be created, for this would be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of both nations. 
The North American manufacturer 
will have as many more chances of in 
troducing his goods into Peru as there 
are agencies of North American 
houses established in Peruvian terri- 
tory. It will be seen that should 
there be but a few, these, doing busi 
ness with a limited number of manu- 
facturers, will effectively prevent all 
such as have not made arrangements 
with them, or whom they do not wish 
to deal with for one reason or another, 
from entering the field. This is one 
Fu- 
ropean countries have enjoyed, and 
has made the introduction of the dif 
manufactures from different 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Trust Legislation—A Resume of Chamber’s Attitude 


Trust Legislation has been the third great business before the present Congress. 
National Chamber has followed this legislation in every phase. 


Now that 


The 
the trust pro- 


gram is complete the Chamber’s attitude is compared to the provisions of the new legislation 


KGISLATION directly  affect- 
ing the conduct of American 
business was almost a year ago 

declared by the President to be the 
central subject for debate in the ses- 
sion of Congress which has now en- 
tered upon its eleventh month. Be- 
ing organized to gather a consensus of 
business opinion which is nonsectional, 
nonpartisan, and typically national 
the National Chamber arranged to 
have presented to its Annual Meeting 
in February last, every point of view, 
devoted a greater part of two days 
to discussion, and appointed a special 
committee to analyze the bills which 
at once, after the President addressed 
Congress in January, had been tenta- 
tively put forward, and to place its 
conclusions before the organizations 
in the membership of the Chamber. 

Upon the reports of the committee 
two referendum votes were taken, re- 


sulting in a determination of the at-_| 


titude of the Chamber,—that it, the 
actual preponderance of business opin- 
ion throughout the country,—upon 
each important principle. Every point 
decided by the membership of the 
Chamber was carefully presented and 
elaborated by the Chamber’s commit- 


tee at hearings arranged by the Com- | 


mittees of Congress which were for- 
mulating the legislation. If legisla- 
tion has its atmosphere, as the Presi- 
dent has said, the Chamber has in re- 


gard to this legislation, as earlier in | ; 
‘matter of routine to place beyond its 


regard to banking and currency, made 


use of its special ability to make it an | 


atmosphere in which well-considered 
and representative business judgment 
is an important element. 

In a summary way the attitude of 
the Chamber is here cast up with the 
legislation which has now been en- 
acted. 

TRADE COMMISSION 


A trade commission of a particulat 
kind was advocated by the Chamber,— 
a commission of at least five members 
appointed by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, and with not more 
than a majority belonging to the same 
political party. Exactly this sort of 
commission of five members has been 
created, although the House of Rep- 
resentatives in June voted for a com- 
mission of three. A membership of 
five gives opportunity for representa- 
tion of diverse points of view and va- 
ried experience, including the ex- 
perience of men of practical affairs. 


CoMMISSION’S JURISDICTION 


About the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission to make investigations there 
was some misunderstanding, and in 
fact some lack of certainty in the bill 
as it was originally made public. In 
many quarters it was supposed that 
the commission would have authority 
only over large corporations. The 
Chamber took the position that size 
could not be a criterion of lawfulness 
and that its jurisdiction should extend 
to all corporations engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, except, of 
course, those already subject to regu- 
Federal legislation. In 


lation under 





lederal control. ‘Thus, the views of 
the Chamber have prevailed. 
ANNUAL REPORTS 

A distinction among corporations 

based on size was urged by the Cham- 

ber if the law was to contain an in- 

Hexible requirement of annual reports. 


Reports from all corporations, large | 


and small, would make a mass of 
material defying intelligent compila- 
tion and serving no useful purpose. 
Consequently, the Chamber asked that 
the requirement at the outset be made 


only of large corporations, and that | 


the commission be authorized to desig- 
nate other 
from which it desired reports. 


classes 
The 


law as enacted incorporates the view | 


of the Chamber, and carries it further 
than the Chamber suggested; for it 
makes no fixed requirement of any 
kind and leaves in the hands of the 
commission the whole matter of re- 
ports,—from what classes of corpora- 
tions they are to be asked, when they 
are to be made, whether periodical or 
occasional, and their contents. 
TRADE SECRETS 

Against the commission having a 
right to require in annual reports dis- 
closure of trade-processes, shop-costs, 
classification of sales or profits among 
particular articles, and names of cus- 
tomers, the Chamber protested. No 
corporation should be compelled as a 


control the fundamental facts of its 
competitive existence. As the law now 
contains no sweeping requirement of 
annual reports, this objectionable kind 
of disclosure is not asked. Disclosure 
to the commission is contemplated by 
the law, however, if the commission 
sees fit to ask the information. Pro- 
tection of information in the posses- 
sion of the commission is extended by 
an express declaration that trade-se- 
crets and names of customers are not 
to be divulged. There is a greater safe- 
guard, too, for information about a 
corporation’s intimate internal affairs, 
for the law distinctly says that the 


of corporations | 


the commission from doing a thing 
the Chamber suggested—calling the 
attention of corporations to illegali- 
ties which they may remedy without 
|resort to the courts. 


OBSTACLES IN FOREIGN ‘TRADE 


In the export trade American busi- 
ness men, prevented by American law 
from making combinations among 
themselves, may find they have to 
contend with coalitions abroad which 
would be condemned by American law 
bui which are authorized by foreign 
In order to prepare the way for 
such 
|Chamber asked that the commission be 
directed to report upon the advisabil- 
ity of having the trust laws so changed 
‘as to allow cooperation among 
American business men in their com- 
merce with foreign countries. 
direction is given by the law. There 
is to be an investigation of trade con- 
ditions in foreign countries where as- 
sociations, combinations, practices, or 
other conditions may affect the for- 
eign trade of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, some progress 
has already been made toward reme- 
dial legislation. 


llaw. 
'removal of 





BUSINESS PRACTICES 


The Clayton bill originally singled 
‘out three business practices which it 
criminally penalized,—discriminations 
in price, “exclusive-agency”’ contracts, 
and choice of customers by persons 
‘selling the products of mines. Against 
ithis method of legislation by detailed 
definition the Chamber took a decided 
jstand, contending that such attempts 
iwould hinder legitimate business rather 
than cure evils, and would produce all 
ithe embarrassments which accompany 
|incertainties about the application of 
| statutory language to concrete cases. 
Ihe Senate struck out all three defini- 
‘tions, and the bill as it becomes law 
‘omits the proposition regarding mine 
products. It contains the other two, 
but without criminal penalties and with 
‘the section concerning discrimination 
‘in prices ina much modified form. 


commission may make public informa- | 


tion only in the: public interest. It 


will be noticed that the law gives at | 


least the measure of protection for 
which the Chamber contended. 


ADVISORY POWERS 


Over the question whether or not 
the commission should pass upon the 
legality of proposed combinations or 
contracts (perhaps relieving from 
criminal penalties persons who upon 
following a decision of the commission 
found themselves adjudged by the 
courts to be actually violating the law ) 
occurred the only close decision of 


opinion among the membership of the | 


Chamber. A majority of the mem- 


bers were adverse to such a power in | 


the commission, at least at the begin- 
ning of its career; and in fact the law 
does not give the commission such a 
function. The multitude of applica- 
tions, the inconclusiveness of advice 
and the questionable propriety of a 
governmental body giving advice at all, 
and other difficulties caused the Cham- 


definite terms the law now states that | ber to believe that in any event func- 
the jurisdiction extends to all corpora- | tions of this sort should not be con- 


and associations (except part- 
nerships) organized to carry on busi- 


ness for their own profit or the profit 


tions 


of their 


| 


members, and not now under|ing in the law, however, 


ferred until the commission has ac- 


|quired preparation through experience 


There is noth- 
to prevent 


in other directions. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


| The method now adopted for giving 
‘effect to the prohibitions in the two 
‘definitions of proscribed business prac- 
|tices accords ‘with an important de- 
/parture placed by the Senate in the bill 
‘for a trade commission. After notice 
to the persons against whom a com- 
|plaint is made, and a hearing of ex- 
planations and defenses, the commis- 
ision may prohibit methods of compe- 
[tition which it decides ate unfair. 
‘For enforcement of its orders it may 
appeal to the courts. In the same way 
ithe commission is to deal with discrimi- 
nation in prices and 
agency” contracts. 
Legislation framed in terms of prin- 
ciple, the Chamber emphatically de- 
iclared, is preferable to legislation by 
definition. From the latter form of 


legislation an endless succession of new | 
legislative definitions and a_ baffling | 


complexity of statutes inevitably result. 
The simple declaration that unfair 
methods of competition are illegal, and 
ithe creation of a procedure of admin- 
‘istration by the commission, is an ex- 
cellent example of legislation in terms 
of principle. This proposal came to 


‘the attention of the Chamber’s commit- | 
itee but as it was not at the time active- | 


inequalities the | 


This | 


“exclusive- | 


ly urged in Congress it was not direct- 
ly submitted in referendum. 
INTERLOCKING OF DrRECTORS 
Among competitive business cor- 
porations, in the judgment of the 
Chamber, there should not be inter- 
locking of directors if elimination of 
‘competition among corporations would 
‘violate the Sherman Act. The Cham- 
ber wished a test of illegality which 
would unmistakably refer to existing 
public policy and existing law. Such 
atest appears in the prohibitions of the 
Clayton bill. It is true there is an 
added limitation which goes beyond the 


Chamber’s recommendation, in that 
ithere is illegality only if one of 


the corporations has capital and’ sur- 
plus of $1,000,000 or more. In the 
\inflexible test of this limitation no ac- 
‘count is taken of differences in the 
rganization of industries. The Cham- 
\ber opposed any limitation according 
'to the size of corporations. 


RAILROADS AND INDUSTRIES 
Interlocking between railroads and 
\industrial businesses and interlocking 
|between railroads and banks with 
|which they deal the Chamber treated 
in rather different ways. As toa rail- 
‘road and an industrial business the 
|Chamber advocated a prohibition if 
business transactions were in substan- 
tial volume, but wished the prohibi- 
tion to be inoperative if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found any det- 
riment resulting to the public interest 
from the connection. The law limits 
its prohibition to cases where there 
is a subtsantial volume of business,— 
more than $50,000 a year. It also par- 
tially contains the second part of the 
Chamber’s recommendation; for it 
makes the prohibition inoperative if 
the railroad in its dealings has, under 
regulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, accepted the most favor- 
able bid obtained in open competition. 


RAILROADS AND BANKS 


Interlocking between a railroad and 
a bank, according to the law, is made 
illegal under the same circumstances 
as between a railroad and an industrial 
concern,—that is, if transactions ag- 
gregate more than $50,000 a year and 
if dealings do not result from the ac- 
ceptance of the most favorable bid re- 
ceived in an open competition con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This provision of the law substantially 
but not literally agrees with the Cham- 
ber’s plan regarding the relation be- 
tween railroads and banks. The 
Chamber proposed that there should 
be illegality in any particular case only 
if the Commission declared there was 
a detriment to the public interest. The 
form of the Chamber’s proposal does 
not appear in the law but in large part 
the principle of administration by a 
|commission has been accepted. 


AMONG BANKS 


A prohibition of interlocking direc- 
tors among banks has been enacted. 
There is illegality if either of the 
banks, wherever situated, has assets 

. 4 . 
‘exceeding $5,000,000. There is also 


‘illegality in interlocking between any 


two banks situated in the same city if 
the population at the last decennial 
census exceeded 200,000. 

Interlocking of directors among 
banks is but one phase of the larger 
question of concentration of credit. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Two Opinions on a Merchant Marine 


Since the question of a Merchant Marine is one of the most impor- 


tant factors in our foreign trade problem, interest should attach to the 


two following 


Alexander Shipping bill now before the House. 


suggestions. 


Mr. 


Baker in his article discusses the 


Mr. Wanamaker sug- 


gests the use of Postal Savings reserves for the purchase of ships. 


1) 


ITH regard to this Bill it 

suggested that some very 1m 

portant amendments be offer- 
ed tor consideration. There 
much objection, first to 
States Government engaging 
mercial business, that t! 
ate offered to remedy this. 
ment is offered to Section 
President authority 


is 


he 1 
Nas veen so 
the | 


in 


nited 
com - 
amendments 

\n amend- 
ch wiving the 
to charter any ves- 


ie 


sels purchased or constructed under 
the Act to such corporations as are 
now in existence or may hereafter be 


organized, upon such terms and con- 


conditions as may be agreed upon by 


the Shipping Board with the ap- 
proval of the President of the 
United States. This would do 
away entirely with the necessity 
of the United States engaging in 
the establishment of any steamship 


line which might come in competition 
with any individual enterprise. It 
would give, however, an opportunity 
to the United States Government to 
acquire a very valuable fleet under 
their own control, at all times, avail- 
able for either the uses of the Navy 
or Army, as it provides that ships ac- 
quired either by purchase or construc- 
tion should be of a type suitable for 
the requirements, as far as possible, 
of either the Navy or Army. 


CorPORATIONS SUGGESTED 


It has been further suggested that 
the granting of such authority by Con- 
gress would be to establish lines oi 
steamers from the various ports, par- 
ticularly to South America and the 
Orient, by corporations organized in 
these ports, as a suggestion has been 
made that the amount of tonnage un- 
der this Act that would be chartered to 
any such corporation should be limited 
to a total valuation of five million 
dollars. Any such corporation must 
satisfy the Shipping Board of its abil- 
ity to pay the charter money for such 
ships as were chartered to them to the 
extent of 20% of the value of the 
ships so chartered. The suggested 
rate of charter has been upon the basis 
of 8% upon the cost of the ships, 3% 
to pay the interest on such bonds as 
might be disposed of to acquire the 
ships, and 5% per annum depreciation 
or sinking fund to be paid to the 
Government. This 5% would provide 
every year for the maintenance of 
such a fleet as was acquired by the 
Government upon a permanent basis, 
or in other words, more than meet the 
bonds at maturity. In addition to this 
the charterers and corporations char- 
tering these ships must maintain a full 
and complete insurance on same to the 
satisfaction of the Government. 

The advantages which would accrue 
under 'this Act would be the permanent 
establishment of lines from the small- 
er port cities of the United States 
to such foreign countries would 
best develop our commerce. 


as 


PURCHASE OF SHIPS 


The question of the purchase of 
ships which might lead to internation- 
al complications is one that may safe- 
ly be left to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, every one will admit, as no 
purchases certainly would be author- 
ized by the President that might pos- 
sibly bring any international question 


into consideration. ‘The present diff- 
culty of acquiring capital for the pur 
pose of building up our merchant ma 
rine, 1s very great, and so often it 
has been stated that such lines as the 


Government might establish, would 


meet with enormous loss in operation. 
In this way the Government would 
certainly be relieved of this obliga 
tion, and give the opportunities tG 
both the citizens and commercial bod 
ies of the smaller cities of developing 
their own 1 pol “ts 1] 1 cOMMMmerce tO foreig 
countries, and assisting in this way 


the divisions of any losses which might 
occur. But there should be no 
if the business is properly and eco 
nomically managed. 

It is a remarkable condition that 
our own lake and coastwise commerce 
in American ships has been carried at 
a rate per ton per knot lower than the 
general commerce of any country ot 
the world, and why the same condt- 
tions, if properly encouraged, could 
not be brought about in our own 
foreign commerce, is to my mind, a 
question that can only be solved by the 
establishment such lines upon a 
sound business and economical basis, 
as the Americans are certainly capable 
of doing, 

The whole suggested change simply 
brings about the following condition, 
that the United States Government is 
assisting in the establishment of steam- 
ship lines in our foreign commerce at 
a rate of interest which they are able 
to secure, while it is impossible for any 
organization to secure capital upon the 
same terms. That this is no unusual 
custom, a careful study should be made 
of what the British Government has 
done especially for the Cunard line, 
in providing them with capital by the 
issuing of bonds 


loss 


ot 


JERNARD BAKER. 





Postal Savings Reserve for 
‘ Ships 


HIS an opportune moment 

to get a Merchant Marine. See 

what we could do with these 
ships. We could be ready for com- 
mercial emergencies existing at this 
time when merchandise and works of 
art, already bought and for which our 
citizens are responsible, are lying help- 
less on foreign docks, exposed to the 
accidents of war. We could be com- 


is 


-mon carriers of American-made goods 


to all parts of the world, and with the 
assistance of our consuls, open up 
new markets everywhere, especially in 
South America and the Far East, 
through the Panama Canal. 

It seems almost incredible that this 
country, with almost a hundred mil- 
lions of people, should have lived all 
these vears without its own ships— 
sending our our grain, our 
mails, our people, under other flags 
and enriching other nations. 


goods, 


STARTED 
Two dozen years ago two Philadel- 
phians, one of them Clement A. Gris- 
com, had most to do in preparing and 
passing the subsidy bill which gave 
the “City of New York” and the “City 
of Paris” (now “the Philadelphia” ) 
as a beginning of a merchant marine, 


MERCHANT MARINE 


‘conditioned upon the building of two | 


ing 


, , ee 1, “Cc , 1°° 1 
iors Sips, tne wt Paul 1d ( 
st. Louis. Atter a score ol 

: : rt ie ‘ : 
His 18 all We Nave tO SHOW 


irk then begun. 


let us pray the Government to 
make new beginning with the quick 
operation of the new American 1 

‘y bill, allowing foreign-bu 
to register under the America Oo 
for ocean traffic. 

This is the time for action. \ 

hfty millions to the United States 
it it can create over night such 
large part of a Merchant Marine 


needed in the face of the dawning new 
era? 
USE 
Where will the from 
to hie the ships on sale? to 
. the American people have already 
sachs d. It is in the small sums 
that have been deposited in the Postal 
Savings Banks, which amounted to tl 
forty millions when last 
ported, Dec ‘ember 31, 1913, and ought 
to be twice as much now. 
By the Act of Congress establishing 


PostaL SAVINGS 


money come 


otrange 


sum Of rc 


the Postal Savings, the Postmaster 
General, Secretary of the Treasury) 
and the Attorney General are trustees 


of the funds, with instructions to loan 
to solveit national State 
the localities where the deposits arise 
all but 30 per cent of the total deposits 
at an interest charge per cent. 
This reserve of 30 per cent is directed 
to be invested in United States 
curities. It is therefore at hand. 

A short amendment might easily be 
made to the Postal Savings act of 
June 23, 1910, directing and authoriz- 
the Postmaster General to nego- 
tiate and purchase the ships and pay 
for them out of the 30 per cent re- 
serve and creating the Postal Trans- 
portation Company, which shall issue 
bonds to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the amount of the purchase 


or 


banks 


of 24 


Sse- 


inoney, bearing 2 per cent interest. 
GOVERNMENT AID 
For half a century the foresight, 


enterprise and capital.of the English, 


German and French people, assisted 
by their governments, for reasons 
good and sufficient to themselves, 


have monopolized the ocean highway 
traffic. So greatly were they en- 
couraged by their of recent 
years, that showing their value of our 
trade, foreign capitalists have entered 
into open rivalry to provide for mail 
transportations and passenger busi- 
ness of America by immense expendi- 
tures for great ships of speed and 
service, available also at the call of 
their respective governments. 

If there any international law 
against the United States becoming 
the owners of the idle ships in the 
Port of New York the sooner it 
known the better, that other plans 
may go forward—the work of build- 
ing great ships at Cramps’, at the New 
York shipyards, at Camden, Newport 
News and San Francisco. 

The fact remains, we must 
ships of our own and soon, if Amer- 
ican trade is to be set a-going rightly. 
If we had ships of our own this vear 
we would not have been in the. dis- 
tress, confusion and perils of the past 
two months. ; 


success 


is 


is 


have 


Joun WANAMAKER. 
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arena 


Newspaper Profits and 
the War 


RP NUERE is perhaps, no popular 
nusunderstanding more wid 
_ spread than is found in the cu 
ent behet that a great War Ol oth 
mporta happening tl cause 
( sed sal Ol IW Pp ] 
ible to newspaper oO n 
1h Mp ract | ul Lii¢ ll \ 
1 
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+14 rv T \ + ] ) 7 
Lil¢ LTe. 1 ( l AL, Tap 1i¢ 
‘extras ied greater t Oss 
In ordinary times this loss 1s mad 
up by advertising receipts. It is o 
vious however that nothing is received 
for the advertising in this addition:] 
and temporary circulation. The sad 
reverse of this is true. In all times 
of excitement advertising diminish 
there are individual exceptions of 
course, but they are sporadic and on! 
: 1 oe a ‘ 
prove ine rule 
INCREASED Cost 
lhe tale of woe of the newspapers 
has only begun however Phe usual 
business concern when trade 1s_ bad, 


whether from war or whatever the 
cause of the depression may be, trims 
its sails for the storm, curtails the 
working force, reduces the output. 
War means to the newspaper on the 


immediate and tremend- 
Ous increase to its cost of production, 
the Associated 
This is a cooperative and non 


contrary an 


lake Press for ex- 


ample. 


profit making organization of some 
goo papers, the purpose of which is 
to facilitate the exchange of news be 


tween its members and the collection 
original news for their joint bene 
fit. In times of peace it maintai 

news bureaus in all the world centers 
of news and the cost of its operations 
runs annually to an enormous sum. 
The little flurry of the Spanish Ameri 


of 


can war, however, cost the Associated 
Press $275,000 in addition to its nor 
mal expenses. 
FUND NECESSARY 

In preparation for the proverbial 
“rainy day’’—which with the Associ 
ated Press is war—an emergency fund , y 
of $400,000 had been accumulated. a 


Since the latter parc of July this has 
been eaten into at an appalling rate, 
for the Associated must eX 
pand its corps of correspondents at 
all news points from London to Tokio, 
must multiply its cable expenditures by 
five—or by ten if the censors gracious 
ly permit. 

As with the Associated Press, 
with all individual newspapers, large 
or small. The maintaining of editorial 
and mechanical forces during unusual 
hours to provide for the prompt pub 
lication declarations of war and 
great battles alone amounts to a heavy 
burden. 

These newspapers feel bound in the 
performance of their duty to their 
readers to do a large amount of orig 
inal news gathering in addition 1 
that done for them by the Associated 
Press or other news gathering organi 
zations and the to them is 
simply staggering. 
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a 
E Recently Appointed Commer 
8 
A Pi 1 \. It. Baldwin was appointed Com here he specialized at the Wharton Dr. Albert fiale was appointed 
MS ercial Attache by transfer from the | School of Finance and Eoakionin in Commercial Attache for Argentina. 
: ' position of Chief of the Bureau of) subjects related to business. After [las been on the staff of the Pan- 
. | Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He some commercial experience in his American Union since 1908, and has 
| has had experience in many branches of | native city of Philadelphia, and a_ traveled extensively in Latin-Amer- 
pe the Government service since he re-| short period of service as a news- ican countries. Has degree of B. A., 
: ceived his first appointment in 1884) paper man with the Philadelphia Rec- University of Michigan, and M. D., 
ial i ord, for several years he carried on 
ip i graduate stud) in economics and polit- 
bes ical science in Germany, France, 
Soh ET Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. He 
ee '; was awarded the degree of Ph. D. 
“with great praise” by the Universit 
of Halle in 1895, and subsequently 


completed in Paris the work leading 
to a law from the university 
there. 

For the 


deg FCE 





lederal Government, he 
has carried on five economic in- 
| vestigations in Europe, relating to 
}such subjects as child labor laws and 
itheir enforcement, foreign markets 
| for harvesting machinery, wages and 
labor conditions in the textile in-| fk 
| dustry, and costs of production of | 
earthenware and china. He _ speaks | 
French and German fluently. 





| 





| 


Henry D. Baker was appointed | 
Commercial Attache at Petrograd, 
Russia, by transfer from the position 
‘of Consul at Bombay, India. 

Mr. Baker is from Chicago. He 
graduated from Yale in 1896; engaged 





| 
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in the Bureau of Fisheries. He is Northwestern University, and later 
from Connecticut; was a student at |studied in the University of Strass- 
Yale for a year, later lived in Paris, burg. After some experience in 
France, from 1887 to 1889; and has | Mexico with the Mexican Interna- 
been in executive positions in the De- tional Railroad, he studied at the 
partment of Commerce since 1909, | University of Kiel (Holstein). Dr. 
first as Chief Clerk of the Bureau of | Hale is the author of “The South 
the Census, then as Chief Clerk of Americans.” He speaks German, 
the Department of Commerce and Spanish, and Portuguese, and passed 
labor, and, for the last four years, }an excellent examination for the posi- 
as Chief of the Bureau of Manufac- ‘tion to which he has been appointed. | 
tures and the Bureau of Foreign and | He is from Indiana, and has had very | 


Domestic Commerce. |exceptional experience in relation to | 























Mr. Baldwin was a Government rep- | |South American commercial develop | 
resentative at the Portland and Seattle | ment. 
I.xpositions; has engaged in special | 
service for the Department of Agri- | A. 1 Harrington was appointed | | 
culture, the Fostofiee Department, | |Commercial Attache for Lima, Peru. 
and the Interior Department, and has | Shs te frien Oba. 2 graduate of Yale | 
eal Se ae ih: id commercial experience in rain 
: ad | 8 alt - - ee CORES. ae }work in various parts of the United | 
Ky # | Goonich scion ha ' ta ge whe | States. _ He was later an officer of 
VRE oe: Se ae — the Philippine Constabulary, serving | 
Mae | a 
ae mei 
1 ene HENRY D. BAKER 
ATL a 
Pe Pi in newspaper work on the Chicago 
a! ’ Tribune and the New York Evening 
"i ie Post; was connected with the Finan- 
AEG cial ‘Times of London, and other pa- 
ie pers; entered the consular service un- 
bit der examination in 1907 from Illinois, 
tie and has been Consul in Australia and 
he the West Indies. He speaks German 
thes }and French. 
Fi, 
i Pe 
ba jhe Prof. Lincoln Hutchinson has been 
S| |appointed Commercial Attache at Rio 
TRE ET |de Janeiro, Brazil. He has a de- 
biatht |'gree of Ph. D. from the University 
4 , (of California, A. M., Harvard, also 
ays 1\ studied at Leipzig in 1901; is now 
Tiag & | Associate Professor of Commerce 
¥ ; and a Dean in the University of Cali- 
| fornia. 
te Pe He has traveled widely in Europe, 
q ; the Orient, Australasia, Alaska, Ha- 
} 'waii, and Latin America. He made a 
aS |special study of trade conditions in sings 
1 ; C. W. A. VEDITZ Central and South American countries A. I. HARRINGTON _ 
i ; , for the Department of Commerce and Copyright Harris & Ewing 
ey C. W. A. Veditz was appointed | Labor in 1905 and 1906. Author |there four years. In 1910, he enter- 
' ' Commercial Attache at Paris. He is|of “The Panama Canal and Inter-|ed the foreign sales organization of 
| ; from Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Inational ‘Trade Competition,” now in|the Standard Oil Company, being sta- 
] the University of Pennsylvania, ‘press. tioned in Java; was later appointed 
na 
+ ’ 


‘a thorough 
‘conditions of the country was required. 
| Mr. 
|a course 
engineering 
in Spanish, with which he is therough 


| Commercial 


cial Attaches 


traveling agent for the same compan 
in the Dutch East Indies, including 
also portions of the Malay Peninsula 
Siam, Borneo, etc. From this servic: 
he resigned in 1914 for the purpose of 
going to Latin America. 


Verne L. R. Havens was appoint 
Commercial <Attache at Santiago 
Chile. Attended public schools i: 


Omaha and took course in railway en 
gineering by mail and in civil engineer 
ing at. the University of Nebraska 
He is a member of the American So 
ciety of Civil Engineers; has had 

great deal experience in railway 
construction and other engineering 
work in the United States,» Mexico, 
“uba, and in Central and South Ameri 
ca. In 1911 he made reports on rail 
way projects for the Prezsident 
Guatemala, in the preparation of which 
study of the commercial 


ol 


Q 


Havens is engaged in preparing 
of instruction for Spanish 
students. This work is 


ly acquainted. 





Julean H. Arnold was appointed 
Attache for China by 
‘transfer from the position of Consul 


‘General at Hankow. 


a as laa eS 








JULEAN H. 


Arnold has done admirable 
work in trade promotion for many 
years, having entered the Consular 
Service in 1902. He speaks Chinese in 
its various dialects, and has traveled in 
all parts of the Republic on special 
commercial studies. Has been sta- 
tioned at Dalny, Foochow, Shanghai, 
and Chefoo, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance in China among its leading citi 
zens. 


ARNOLD 
Mr. 





Erwin W. Thompson was appoint- 
ed Commercial Attache at Berlin. He 
is from North Carolina, has a degree 
in engineering from Cornell Univer 
sity ; is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, a con- 
tributor to its transactions. and a pro- 
lific writer on technical subjects. He 
speaks German and French. 

Mr. Thompson has technical train- 
ing in engineering and chemistry. 
and his experience as a writer will 
enable him to keep American manu- 
facturers and exporters fully inform- 
ed, through the Department of Com- 
merce, on all points of interest relat- 
ing to the interchange of commerce 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. 
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lhe Nation’s Business 


Newly Created Office of Commercial Attache 


By A. 


Commercial Attache 


a. 


Baldwin, 


at London, England. 


The appointment of commercial attaches following the precedent of European governments marks a new and important 


departure by the United States Government in promoting the foreign trade of the nation. 


This was 


made possible 


through the efforts of Honorable William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, seconded by the united business opin- 


ion of the country as expressed in Referendum No. 5 conducted 


by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Mr. Baldwin, who was for four years the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce having just resigned 


i 


to accept the appointment of commercial attache in London, was familar with every detail of the plan for advancing 


foreign trade through commercial attaches and gave it his strong support. 


Among the first appointments, and to the 


post considered by many to be the most important, Mr. Baldwin is the best qualified man to present the plan to the 


business men of the | 


In the formal phrases that are 
quoted in the following lines there is 
granted the authority for an exten- 
sion of the trade promotion service 
of the Department of Commerce of 
very great importance, an extension 
that now places the United States for 
the first time on an equal footing with 
some of the other great exporting 
nations in such work. Congress, on 
July 1§th last, upon the earnest rec- 
ommendation of the Hon. William 
C. Redfield, granted an appropriation 
of $100,000 for “Commercial Attaches, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, after examination to be 
held under his direction to determine 
their competency, and to be accredit- 
ed through the State Department, 
whose duties shall be to investigate 
and report upon such conditions in 
the manufacturing industries and 
trade of foreign countries as may be 
of interest to the United States, and 
for one clerk to each of said com- 
mercial attaches to be paid a salary 
not to exceed $1,500 each; and for 
necessary traveling expenses, rent, 
purchase of reports, travel to and 
from the United States, and all other 
necessary expenses not included in the 
foregoing. Such commercial attaches 
shall serve directly under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and shall report 
directly to him.” 


CoMMERCIAL AGENTS 


The development of our export 
trade has for many years been aided 
by the Federal Government, through 
the activities of diplomatic and con- 
sular officers. The latter in particu- 
lar, hawe been especially useful in this 
work, and the roster of our consuls 
today contains the names of hundreds 
of trained men who report accurately 
and promptly, as far as they find time 
for such service, on the current trade 
history of the districts in which they 
are stationed. Further, since the 
year 1905, the Department of Com- 
merce has been served by a corps of 
traveling field representatives, en- 
titled “Commercial Agents,” who 
have investigated, and reported upon 
special markets of all kinds in foreign 
countries. The valuable services of 
such men as W. A. Graham Clark, 
Ralph M. Odell, Jr., Capt, Godfrey 
Carden, D. C. Alexander, Jr., Alexis 
Shriver and others with unusual 


knowledge of such branches of trade | 
and | 


as cotton textiles, machinery 
tools, canned goods and other prod- 
ucts, are well known to the commercial 
public, and their intensive studies have 
covered practically the markets of the 
entire world. They have constituted 
a group of trade scouts, constantly 


changing the field of their operations, | 


and their reports have aided Amer- 
ican exporters in a hundred ways. 
The excellence of the work of the 
representatives of the Department of 
State in the field of trade promotion 
abroad is everywhere admitted. 
Other nations in their commercial 


'nited States. 


journals often comment in approval 
the alertness and intelligence ot 
these agents of the United States. The 
consul, however, is a man of many 
and varied duties and can, in most 
consulates, devote a portion only of 
his efforts to commercial promotion. 
He the representative abroad, 
through the department of foreign 
affairs, of every branch of the Federal 
Government. He guards the health 
of our people in connection with 
quarantine regulations, he answers 
queries about his district of every 
sort, affecting agriculture, commerce, 
industries and shipping. He settles the 
estates of deceased compatriots— 
sometimes he even officiates at mar- 
riage ceremonies. The list of his ac- 
tivities is too long to record here. 
This burden of multiplied duties us- 
ually makes it quite impracticable for 
the consul to act freely and unham- 
pered by current demands when 
special commercial investigations are 
requested by the Department of Com- 
merce, under the authority granted 
by law when that department was es- 
tablished in 1903. 

Such special investigations are daily 
becoming more important to the trade 
interests of the nation. So, too, the 
“Commercial Agent” is not readily 
available for such studies, as he 
constantly on the wing—often out of 
close touch with the department for 
weeks. Furthermore, he is usually a 
special observer of a definite kind of 
trade, rather than a student of gen- 
eral trade conditions and tendencies, 
in the broadest sense. 


ol 


is 


is 


CoMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


The growing need of foreign agents 
immediately at the command of the 
Department of Commerce lies, in 
part, back of the record of the es- 
tablishment of this mew corps of 
“Commercial Attaches.’ Another 
factor which might be mentioned here 
is this: From time to time the sug- 
gestion has been made in Congress 
and elsewhere, that the consular ser- 
vice, in view of the commercial pro- 
motion work performed by that 
branch of the Department of State, 
should be. transferred bodily to the 
control of Department of Commerce. 
Some have held that this would be a 
logical arrangement as the latter de- 
partment is charged primarily with 
the duty of “fostering, promoting, 
and developing trade, at home and 
broad.” ‘This plan has always seem- 
ed to many who are students of the 
service inadvisable. The idea is the 
result, perhaps, of an incomplete 
knowledge of the range of the duties 
_of the consuls, duties, many of them, 
in close connection with the foreign 
relations of the United States and so 
\properly under the direction of our 
department of foreign affairs, the 
|Department of State. While in many 
/posts there is much valuable commer- 
cial promotion work done, there are 
ifew where it constitutes the greater 


portion of the work of the consulate. 
Whenever trade development service 
alone becomes of sufficient importance 
to the Department of Commerce, in 
any country or capital, to justify the 
employment of a trained resident 
commercial observer it has seemed 
far preferable that such an officer 
should be free from other duties such 
as hamper the consul, and that this 
trade expert should be in the closest 
relations with the commercial branch 
of the executive system. This repre- 
sentative should naturally be in such 
touch with our department of foreign 
affairs that he could not embarrass 
that branch by unwise action, and his 
work on its details should be so fully 
known to the diplomatic officers in 
order that such embarrassment could 
readily be prevented. 

It is under such conditions and with 
the purposes clearly shown in what 
has preceded that the commercial at- 
taches will begin their work for the 
manufacturers and exporters of the 
United States this year. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will not be re- 
quired to conduct a complicated for- 
eign service of several hundred off- 
cers, with activities touching every 
phase of our national life, as would 
be the case if the consuls were un- 
der its direction. Wherever the cur- 
rent record of trade matters in any 
locality is handled adequately now by 
the resident consular officer there is 
surely no need to interpose another 
agent. Only when more is required 
than can be furnished by the existing 
facilities is there need of a special 
representative of the commercial 
branch of the government in Wash- 
ington. A corps of fifteen or twenty 
such representatives would probably 
care for the development of our ex- 
port trade until it assumes very much 
larger proportions than now. 


INITIATION OF PLANS 


This plan for the extension of the 
facilities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce was first 
made public by Secretary Redfield at 
a meeting of the National Cotici Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association in the 
Spring of 1913, where he outlined the 
ossibilities of such a service and asked 
for an expression of opinion from 
trade interests. It received at once 
hearty approval, in the press, and 
from commercial organizations and 
trade representatives generally. In 
the estimates of the Department for 
the fiscal year 1915 a request was made 
for $150,000 to provide for stationing 
commercial attaches in fourteen world 
capitals, centers of commerce in Fu- 
rope, Asia, South America, Africa 
and Australia. Approval of the plan 
and, as before stated, an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 were given by Con 
gress, after considerable discussion of 
various phases of the matter. The re 
lations of the new service to the De 
partment of State and the question of 
ithe method to be followed in making 
lappointments of the attaches elicited 


special comment. ‘There was indicated 
a fear that there would result friction 
between branches of the service and 


duplication of the work of consuls, 
lt was argued by some that appoint- 
ments should be made after an open 
competitive examination, such as is 
usually held by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in filling routine positions. 


EXAMINATIONS 


As the appropriation was finally 
authorized the Secretary of Commerce 
was charged with the duty of di- 
recting the examination of candidates, 
and he promptly approved a plan un- 
der which, through the cordial co- 
operation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, those who seemed to possess 
the required training and the qualifica- 
tions sought for were invited to pre- 
sent themselves in the various district 
centers where the Commission main- 
tains examining boards, and undergo 
a written test, for which a rating of 
50% in 100 was fixed. 

This written examination involved 
the preparation of the candidate of 
several theses on subjects closely re- 
lated to the work which is expected of 


the commercial attache when at his 
post. Methods of developing export 


trade, the difficulties of this commerce, 
banking conditions, the political his- 
tory of foreign countries and similar 
subjects constituted a test of the range 
of the candidate’s information and his 
readiness and originality of thought. 
He was also asked to write 500 words 
in French, German or Spanish, 

Such of those, who passed the writ- 
ten examination above the grade of 
70%, and whose general record of 
education and experience seemed to 
justify further consideration for ap- 
pointment, were then invited to appear 
before a committee composed of offi- 
cers of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Department 
of State. Under an oral examination 
in which the ability of the candidate 
to speak readily one of the foreign 
languages required was tested, his 
personality and other similar qualifi- 
cations were rated, to form the re 
maining possible 50% of his marking. 

As a result of this method of selec 
tion, six commercial attaches have al- 
ready been appointed. Two consular 
officers, long in that service, with ad- 
mirable records in trade promotion 
work, have been appointed by transfer 
from the Department of State, and 
one selection was made by similar 
transfer in the Department of Com 
merce, 


It will be seen that there is under 
this plan of appointment an adequate 
record of the qualifications of each 


commercial attache on file in the de 
partment. While such a corps must, 


in the nature of things, be to some 
extent experimental, there can rest no 
doubt of the sincerity of the effort that 
has heen made to obtain men for these 
nosts, who have had the proner train 
‘ne, and who may reasonably be ex- 
inected to render excellent service as 
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Commercial Attaches 
( Continued ) 


Lines of Ame 


Effect of War on Various 


rican Business 
. Douglas 


Chairman, Committee on Statistics and Standards 


pre LLIV¢ Ol Ot ( Cl l 

( countries W 
Co Ls | FECTED By A. \ 

i¢ possibility that the n eT VICé : Ee See 
ould be in part misunderstood was |" gp VUE effect of the European war 
realized by the department, and upon business in this country 
every effort possible was made to for can be summarized in the state- 
all and remove unfounded imisappre- | Ment that it depends upon the nature 
hensions. It was natural, for example, ;}and function of the business in ques- 
that there should be a fear that these tion. for instance, lurope takes about 
officers nught in their work aftec one-half of tie copper that we mine, 
rsely the service now performed | and .consequently with our best mar- 
vell by consuls. The consuls them-| ket gone, the mines are closing down, 


j 4 | 11 —e ‘ p 1 | ; 1 —_ 
qaoupt;anad all copper and brass industries 


f thetr| feel the severe depression. Contra- 
own opportunity for useful service in| riwise the zine miners are looking 
trade promotion, and fear for their} forward to better times because the 
in efficiency in such work. principal smelters of Europe are practi- 
such regulations for the control of | cally out of the running, and the smel- 
commercial attaches, under cordial} ter industries expect to be very busy. 
agreement between the Department of 
State and the Department of Com 
merce, have been 


elves mught look with some 


upon the possible restriction 


‘ — 
records 


Importations of German cutlery, 
M- | which were quite large, are entirely 
adopted as will | cut off, and the pocket knife, scissors, 
prevent any reduction of the consul’s | and razor makers of this country are 
held of service, and also effectively | correspondingly cheerful. The phos- 
prevent any wasteful duplication, | phate mines of Florida are shut down 

Further it was hoped that consuls | jecause a large proportion of the pro- 
might be tempted to enter these PSI | duct goes abroad, and the moun- 
tions. In view of the fact that accept- | taineers of ‘Tennessee have quit getting 
ance of one of the posts by a con-| out “cedar sticks” because the German 
sular officer would mean a transfer} wakers of pencils have no need for 
from a long established and well PTO-| them at present. 
tected corps to a new and untried one, | 
subject to annual appropriations which 
might not be assured, it was impor- 


On the other hand the sugar cane 
‘growers of Louisiana are not as 
tant that some protection should be | gloomy about the situation as they 
given to those whose interest in com- | YT — months ago, for nearly 
mercial work might induce them to ask | one-half of the wigs 0d supply. of the 
for transfer. This was secured by an world comes from the countries now 
Executive Order by President Wilson |@t War, and sugar will probably be 
making those consuls who become at-| uch higher next spring, especially if 
taches eligible to restoration in the! the war continues. Opposite instances, 
Consular Service, without prejudice, | such as these, can be multiplied indefi- 
whenever that should seem advisable. |"itely. The only generalization pos- 

Thus the most cordial cooperation | sible is that the grain raising sections 
seems to be assured between the de-| Of the country will be the most bene- 
partments concerned in foreign Serv- | fitted by the war, while the cotton belt 
ice and the widest opportunity for will suffer the greatest. 
every Federal representative seems The European harvests, and those of 
fully safeguarded. ‘There is ample India, Australia, and the Argentine are 
chance for all concerned and_ the below the normal, and this is true like- 
strengthening of the government sys- | wise of Canada. There goes on mean- 
tem of foreign trade expansion should while the tremendous waste and des- 
be felt on both sides, in reciprocally truction of war, and the problem arises 
as to where will all the necessary labor 
be found to till the soil, and plant the 
crops should the present conflict con- 
tiiiue much longer. 


helpful action. 
LATIN-AMERICA 

In the distribution of posts at this 
time it has seemed advisable to station Meanwhile the acreage in our coun- 
at least four men in Latin America,|try plowed and planted for winter 
where the opportunity for trade devel-| wheat exceeds all former records, and 
opment interests the manufacturers a like result may be expected next 
and exporters very greatly under the spring in all other grains. Exports 
unusual conditions brought on by the of grains continue in enormous volume, 
war in Europe. The cities selected) and at high prices, and the farmer 
are Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Buenos) can scarce fail to reap a benefit, tem- 
\ires, Argentina (and Uruguay and! porary though it will probably be, 
Paraguay); Santiago, Chile, and Li-| from all these abnormal but favor- 
ma, Peru (Bolivia and Ecuador). All| ing circumstances. South of Mason 
the men chosen for these posts speak |and Dixon’s line the situation pre- 
Spanish fluently; three of them know) sents a different aspect, and the most 
Latin American countries from fre-| forbidding one of an already complex 
quent journeys there, and all have had| and unprecedented situation. Cotton 
the sort of training calculated to make} js, and always will be, the great staple 
them especially valuable to American | of the South. Likewise it is the great 
commerce in the districts to which they | money crop, not only of the South, 
but of the country. It is the backbone 
The post in China is to be held by} of our exports, and of our favorable 
a consul who has spent years in the| trade balance. It is the one great 
Orient and who speaks the language of | conserver of our gold supply, since it 
the country. He has rendered valu-| represents from four to five hundred 
able commercial service for a long) million dollars annual sales abroad. 
time. In Petrograd another consul) Retween fifty-five and sixty per cent 
will guard our trade interests. The} finds a market abroad, and of this 
men assigned to London, Paris, and} amount England, Germany. and 
Berlin have all had much experience | France together take about two-thirds. 
in the sort of work that is to be re- We are, therefore, suddenly con- 
quired of them in those capitals. fronted with the problem of finding a 
The reports of commercial attaches,| market for the greater part of what 
in general, will be supplemental to the | now promises to be the second largest 
reports now sent in by consuls and crop on record. It is obvious enough 
mimercial agents. 
(Continued in column four) 


are assigned. 


the simple reason that the market is 


not there, and that the next thing is to 
tide over the difficulty and find some 
way of carrying the surplus till it can 
be absorbed in a natural way in the 
due course of time. There is no 
parallel for the situation in-the past, 
Nor in a comparison with any other 
staple crop raised in this country. All 
the other staple crops are food for 
either man or beast, or both, and 
there is always some market for them, 
even under the most adverse circum- 
Besides, most of them are 
consumed to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent on the farms. Tobacco, a second- 
ary crop and of comparatively minor 
importance, offers the nearest analogy 
to cotton. 


stances. 


The farmer can do nothing else with 
cotton but sell it, and in many sections 
of the South, not to have a market for 
his cotton, means that he is practically 
without any source of revenue for 
ready money. Only a clear compre- 
hension of this fact can give an ade- 
quate idea of the desperate plight of 
the South and dispel that superficial 
criticism which fails to realize the true 
situation. For a number of years the 
South, owing to the invasion of the 
Boll Weevil, and the teachings of the 
State Agricultural Colleges, and the 
Federal Department, has been steadily 
though slowly diversifying her crops, 
until she now raises great quantities of 
grain, especially corn, and more fruit 
and garden truck than any other sec- 
tion of the Union. Yet the grain is 
still not enough for her own consump- 
tion, nor for the raising of all the live 
stock that she needs. With all this 


increase in these necessaries, has gone | 


along greater areas and greater crops 
‘of cotton. 

So looking to the future, the true 
solution of the cotton problem of the 


South, after the present war effects | ; : 
'can houses are used by busiress houses 


have passed away, is not as is often 
vainly imagined, the planting of less 
‘cotton, but more foodstuffs, and the 
‘raising of more hogs and cattle, along 
‘with more cotton. The present emer- 
gency is one that may never occur 
again, but is must inevitably have a 
far reaching and permanent effect, 
in making the South more of a grain 
and cattle country than ever before. 

How business will be further affect- 


’ 


ed in the South, and in all the country | 
that does busienss with the South, will | 
depend largely upon the solution of the | 
cotton question, and likewise upon the | 
planting next spring of a greatly de-| 
Time must | 
'co, they are 


creased acreage of cotton. 
be given for the future to adjust it- 
self to an unduly large visible supply 
before a normal situation can return. 
The story will be different, however, 
with the cotton mills of the country, 
and this war should lay the foundation 
for their permanent extension and in- 
crease in capacity, and likewise for our 
decreasing dependence upon the cot- 
‘ton mills of Europe to take our sur- 
plus raw cotton. 

In the long run the business of ex- 
porting manufacturers should be the 
ereatest and most permanent gainers 
hy the conflict abroad. 
tionably have periods of doubt, dis- 
‘appointment, and uncertainty ahead 
‘of us, and such advantages as we 
gain will not be easily nor quickly 
| won, but looking at it soberly and im- 
‘slowly but steadily increasing impor- 
'tance and extension in the manufac- 


‘commercial life. 


We unques- | 


\partiallv, there seems ahead of us a| 


Consul George R. 
Silliman’s Views on 
Mexican Trade 


HEN Consul Silliman was 

in Washington for several 

days to report to President 
Wilson on the results of his special 
mission to Mexico, he visited the 
National Headquarters of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. During his visit, in discuss 
ine the existence of a handicap to 
American business houses operating 
in Mexico, he said: 

“Owing to the consequences of the 
revolution which has been devastating 
Mexico for the past four years, | 
would not encourage American busi- 
ness men to expect anything in the 
way of immediate results from busi 
ness in that country. It might not be 
amiss for houses of large business 
note to send representatives to Mexi- 
co to become acquainted with estab- 
lishments, which undoubtedly — will 
weather the disasters, which are a 
great affliction to the country, so that 
when opportunity offers for the re- 
sumption of trade some preliminary 
work will have been accomplished. 
I feel quite sure that there is not now, 
and never has been any unfriendliness 
or antipathy to American business 
men by Mexican buyers. 

“All things being equal, it is my 
opinion, on the contrary, that Amer- 
ican exporters would be given prefer- 
ence by Mexican buyers. This is on 
account of the time consumed in com- 
munication with England and con- 
tinents of Europe, both in correspond- 
ence .and transportation. I can see 
no reason whatever why American 
business should not largely exist in 
the future when conditions are nor- 
mal again, in the proportion it has al- 
ready assumed in the past. It is my 
opinion, after a long residence in 


| Mexico, and being familiar with busi- 


ness conditions, and acquainted with 
many business men in that country, 
that the same methods used in Mexi- 


in the United States, in the contention 
of their business, and will positively 


'give the same results. Of course, this 
‘implies the establishment of personal 


relationship. This can be done only 


‘through the medium of representa- 
‘tives who understand the language of 


the country, and who are qualified in 
every way to present the line in which 
they wish to interest the Mexican 
buver.” 

When asked what effect the Fu- 
ropean war would have on increasing 
our business relations with Mexico, 
Mr. Silliman replied: 

“On account of conditions in Mexi- 
in no position to take 
advantage of the exceptional oppor- 
tunity offered by the interruption of 
commerce with Europe. If Mexico 
were normal, it would be a fine op- 
por‘unity for American exnorters. If 
conditions were favorable in that 
country, now would be the very time 
to increase that proportion.” 


(Continued from column one) 


The freedom of the attache from 
duties connected with petty matters, 
his opportunity to travel at will in his 
district his chance to establish con- 
inections in every direction, it is 
thought, will give him special value in 
the work of expanding and protecting 
‘our foreign trade. His headquarters 
will be equipped with books and rec 
ords, indexes, references to sources 
of trade information, and similar facil 
‘ities, and through the home office he 


that the task is an impossible one, for |turing and financial branches of our | will be kept currently advised on com- 


| . “,* . — . 
‘mercial conditions in the United States. 
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Urgent Need for Uniform Control of Fire Waste 


By Powell Evans, 


[The 1913 Report of the Fire Waste Committee of the Chamber was not printed as a separate 


Chairman Committee on Fire Waste of the National Chamber. 


but is contained in the Official Record of the First American National Fire Prevention Convention 


Hk fire waste is continuing 
throughout the United States 
at a rate approximating the 
average of recent years, after includ- 
ing the late Salem conflagration. The 
pity is that the destruction in life 
and property is not decreasing. It 
seems exceedingly difficult to bring 
home to the average citizen, individ- 
ually or grouped .in various activi- 
ties, the true perspective of this prob- 
lem which could so easily be correct- 
ed and which is costing the nation and 
every individual in it so tremendous- 
ly day by day—amounting all told in 
round figures to one million dollars 
per day. 
The following 
taken to heart: 


axioms should be 


1. Fire destruction is always a local 
happening, in some definite property, 
at some definite place. It is a strictly 
local thing in its inception, and (ex- 
cluding forest fires) cannot physically 
extend beyond any one urban com- 
munity. 

2. The sum of fire waste is a 
strictly national problem and its in- 
fluence cannot be localized, because the 
Insurance indemnity which pays for it 
is a nation-wide average, which can 
only be minutely modified by the 
average of any one community no 
matter how good. 

3. (a) The average citizen builds 
without due regard for fire hazard, 
buys insurance and forgets about this 
danger, leaving it in the hands of the 
Insurance Companies. 

(b) The average local community 
(city, town, etc,), contents itself 
with a certain amount of public pro- 
tection, such as water mains, fire 
houses, etc.; but exercises an unduly 
slight influence on the danger through 
enforcing adequate building laws (cov- 
ering the physical construction, pro- 
tection and equipment of property), 
and housekeeping laws to assure that 
the living in property is conducted in 
a cleanly and orderly manner. 

(c) The average State, while now 
taking greater interest in this problem 
through the adoption and _ enforce- 
ment of fire marshal laws, does not 
duly control the danger by the enforce: 
ment of minimum building and house- 
keeping laws applied all over the 
State to at least a certain level of re- 
quirement. 

(d) The nation through the Fed- 
eral Government cannot in any way 
directly participate in the regulation 
of this waste except through the regu- 
lation of insurance itself, which ‘the 
Supreme Court has so far denied ; but 
it could make an adequate study of the 
subject and help to educate and in- 
spire its people about learning the 


facts and efficiently acting upon them. | 


LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


The bulk of fire waste throughout 
the country occurs in the cities. 


tered with adequate speed ? 


no demand on the owner to better the 
property, but merely investigates it 
and charges sufficiently high a rate to 
average at least twice the fire loss on 
such properties in the aggregate. 
Hence - the Insurance Companies, 
agents and brokers in the aggregate 
cannot be counted upon as an active 
and militant influence to depress the 


How | 
can this condition be practically bet- | 
‘yy 

The bulk | 
of insurance on such properties makes | 


alue of their own wares. Fire insur- 
ance is one of the few things that sells 
itself, due to the economic necessities 
ot the case. ‘The cost of competiti 
in this business arises from the effort 
to secure the largest f tl 
choicest part of the business going 
not necessarily to enlat 

the business itself. When the proper- 
ty owner has bought his policy he 
looks upon that end of his business 
troubles as finished, and forgets the 
fire hazard until a fire occurs; whei 
his interest appears to be to collect his 
policy and begin again. ‘This is the 
real situation with respect to the bulk 
of city property. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon the city governments 
in the aggregate to impose minimum 
requirements on the construction, pro- 
tection, equipment, occupancy and 
management of property to assure 
that in these respects it is reasonably 
safe for life and property from fire. 
As a matter of fact the bulk of Amer- 
ican cities have not vet been induced 
to act intelligently and comprehen- 
sively along this line. It therefore be- 
comes the duty of the State to impose 
upon its respective cities in turn 
minimum requirements in this respect 
through State legislation, properly en- 
forced. 

The Philadelphia National Fire 
Prevention Convention, October, 1913, 
brought together the very best and 
most complete expert opinion on all 
these points ever heretofore gathered 
on this subject, and the legislation and 
practices advocated at that time could 
constitute the basis of the best re- 
form in this matter. 

It is hopeless to look for correction 
of the fire hazard evil all over the 
country by controlling new construc- 
tion alone; it is necessary to safeguard 
the tremendous bulk of existing prop- 
erty. How can this be done practical- 
lv? First of all, our citizens, officials 
and our legislators should realize that 
a reasonable correction of known 
existing abuses, even if costing money, 
is not confiscatory. Existing city 
properties on the average should be 
improved with respect to fire danger. 
That is the short cut to bettering con- 
ditions at once; to reasonably im- 
prove existing property. 


UNIFORM SURVEY 

In the 1914 Fire Waste Report 
of the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
facts were cited in detail with re- 
spect to a recent court requirement 
imposed on Insurance Companies in 
the State of Pennsylvania, whereby 
every rating of a property within the 
State made in detail by these com- 
panies as a basis for a fire insurance 
rate must be advised direct to the 
owner in the same details, noting the 
defects of the structure and the re- 
‘duction in the rate for improvement 
of the property eliminating or modify- 
ing these defects. If every State in 
the Union would first of all adopt a 
|}uniform survey and rating blank 
which they would impose upon the In- 
surance Companies for the same 
reasons that uniform negotiable in- 
struments and bills of lading are now 
required, then there would be a uni- 
form basis for collecting the fire 
hazard data on individual properties 
iso that the citizen would become 
understand the 


familiar with and 


facts. lf then the several States 
vould enact a law paralleling the p1 
ent Pennsvivania Court ruling’ on thi 
ubject requiring th [ns CAL 
pales 1 til ivoregate ) ( 
Zens in the roTegatle tile I 
Ol pro] erty deh lencies and the allo 
ance for correcting the same, the indi 
vidual would get home to the facts 
in the case all over the country, and 
know how to correct them: and thi 
Insurance Companies should be re 


quired by law to give adequate credits 
for all such improvements. 

If, finally, the local communities 
(cities, towns, etc.) all over the coun- 
try would adopt suitable ordinances 
and regulations requiring the citizens 
to do a minimum of all this improve- 
ment—say spend a dollar at any time 
which can be recovered, by reduction 
in rate, within five vears, or make a 
20% investment—by improving the 
building construction, protection and 
equipment of 
there would be a prompt betterment 
over the 


exXisting properties, 


physically of property all 
country in these congested centers to 
fight the common physical danger of 
fire destruction. If in addition to this 
physical improvement the police pow- 
er all over the city and State would 
adopt a uniform practice of inspection 
of property periodically and contin- 
uously through the active fire fighting 
force, or equivalent, to see that clean- 
liness and order were constantly fol- 
lowed in living in properties through- 
out the country, this great fire waste 
from disorder and dirty living, which 
has accounted for about half of this 
loss in life and property throughout 
the country for years, could further 
be eliminated. 
In conclusion, emphasis should be 
placed upon the fact that 
X. The nature of this fire-waste 
problem 
Y. The influences 
this problem, and 
Z. The practical methods to cor- 


rect,— 


surrounding 


are all 90% known and understood, 
and merely need concerted action by 
all parties having influence in the 
matter to promptly eradicate a large 
proportion of existing American fire 
waste of life and property, which 
carries with it a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the interruption of business, 
loss of health, ete. 


SUGGESTED PRECAUTIONS 


The individual can do good service 
in both his own interest and that of 
his community in this matter by first 
caring for the fire hazard of his own 
property and then helping in any gen- 
eral local movement to care for his 
community hazard. Adequate care 
for both of these involves the follow- 
ing six cardinal considerations: 

EXposuRE HazaArps:—This danger 
from surrounding property is a heavy 
charge in ever average city insurance 
survey and rate, amounting often to 
one-third of the whole charge. Each 
citizen should study his location and 
his exposure hazard thereon and the 
reasonable means of bettering his own 
property (such as fireproofing doors 
and windows and outside walls, ex- 
tending fire walls above the roof, non- 
combustible 
minimize this 


roofs, etc.), so as to 
physical exposure 


‘hazard and consequent insurance rate. 
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CONSLTU property Wid tiie I 
without adequate fre atari and ex 
tinguishing facilities on the average 


ultimately suffers undue fire waste, 


either in buildings or contents or both. 
A cast iron stove won't burn, but it is 
burning up contents constantly. ‘The 
deficiencies of a property in this re 
spect should be studied as items in the 
insurance survey and rate, and better- 
ed (by installing metal waste and ash 


“ae iid eel 4 5 ar . 
cans, fire buckets, chemical extin 


euishers, automatic sprinkler or stand- 


, and the investment may be 


pipe, etc 
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OCCUPANCY :—F,very business has 


inherent in it certain dangerous fire 


hazard characteristics Fach indi 
vidual should study the nature of his 
business and properly care for and 

1 


isolate materials or processes which 
may unduly occasion or accelerate 
fires. Such action properly taken 


should certainly reflect itself in a re- 
duced insurance rate. 

FOUIPMENT :—Virtually all proper- 
ty must be heated, lighted and venti- 
lated these days, and all this equip- 
ment, in addition to special apparatus 
required by almost every business, has 
fire hazard. The citizen should study 
the character of his equipment before 
purchasing, and better that which he 
now has—all of which should reflect 
reduction in his insurance rate. 

MANAGEMENT :—It is of the utmost 
importance that a property should be 
kept clean. Half of all American fire 
waste comes from careless accumula 
tion of dirt and rubbish, and disorder. 
The people occupying a_ building 
should be taught cleanliness and 
order, and organized to detect and ex 
tinguish fire, and how to call the pub 
lic fire department quickly when ne 
cessity requires. 

ach individual can apply in his fac 
tory, warehouse or home the above 
correctives, which constitute the es 
sentials of fire prevention. He can 
also join any other good movement in 
community action to carry out the 
above program and to study and get 
prepared anel 
legal regulations where 
rectives may be demanded in the law, 

public 
officials in seeing that they are applied. 
Insurance will be reduced and_ the 
community cost in time will become 
lower in life, health and property loss. 

The National Fire Protection As 
sociation (87 Milk St. 


entorced reasonable 
bv such cor 


and finally can back up the 


Boston), wall 
advise anyone upon request how to 
organize a local chapter in their As 
sociation to accomplish the 
aims. 

The above is intended merely as a 
brief summary of the situation, tell 
ing where full and accurate informa- 
tion can be secured, and how this can 
be applied in practice—individually 
and in organizations. 
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Opinion on the Pending Oldfield Patent Bull 


By James G. Cutler, Rochester, N. Y. 


LO 
nsidering the report rendered 
\ugust 12, 1914, by Mr. Oldfield, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
its of the House of Kepresenta 
\ Hici iCCOM px. LINC ‘ the bill fot 
the revision oi thi ~atent Laws known 
ae 15959, one 1S impressed in 
the first instance by the fact that sub 
ntially alk of the arguments advan 
Ced 1 avor ol the bill are based upon 
what the committee or, at any rate, 


the chairman thereof, conceives to be 
evils incident to the administration ol! 
the present laws, but which do not as 


a matter of fact exist. 
CHANGES PROPOSED 


three fundamental 
changes which he desires to make; 
first, that the patents for invention 
shall be limited in term to nineteen 
years from date of filing of the appli- 
cation, deducting the time which may 
be required by the actions of the Pat- 
ent Office or of the courts. The only 
objection to this is, that the term of 
the patents when granted, is uncer- 
tain. Some of the evils which he 
refers to, as for instance, the long 
pendency of applications in the Patent 
(Office, are real and should be reme- 
died, but this might be taken care of in 
other ways than as proposed in the bill. 

The second objectionable provision 
is the elimination of an action for in- 
fringement of a patent, as a remedy 
for a violation of a provision in a 
lense whereby the use and sale of a 
patented article is controlled by the 
patentee and relegating the patentee to 
an action for violation’ of contract and 
consequently to the necessity of a sutt 
in the State courts rather than an ac- 
tion in the Federal courts for in- 
fringement. The reasons advanced for 
this provision are substantially those 
contained in the dissenting opinion in 
the case of Dick vs. Henry. It is 
hardly necessary to discuss the legal 
phases of this as the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, which constitute the 
law of the land, have held that one who 
directly or indirectly violates the terms 
upon which he was permitted to use 
a, patented article or who being in 
possession ef a patented machine uses 


There are 


had not waived his monopoly granted 
by the patent, cannot claim any im- 
munity from suit for infringement, but 
stands on the same basis as any other 
infringer who uses it without claim of 
right. 


PRESENT LAW INTERPRETED 


[t has already been held by the Su- 
preme Court’ in the Sanatogen case 
that if the patentee parts with the com- 
plete title to the article by a sale, he 
cannot comtrol the resale price of that 
article by a notice attached to it. It 
would seem therefore that the present 
law as administered is sufficient to take 
care of some of the evils referred to 
by the Chairman of the Committee and 
that an attempt by the amendment of 
the law to make lawful the viola- 
tion of lawful restrictions falling with- 
in the menopoly granted by the patent, 
was equivalent to robbing the patentee 
or unduly restricting the exclusive 
right of use granted by the patent. If 
the patentee the exclusive 
right to make, use and sell his inven- 
tion, it seems clear that he can waive 
any portion of these rights in favor of 
a person and still retain the remainder. 
That is to say, it is, under the present 
law, lawful for him to say “you may 
use my patented machine for driving 
the nails supplied by me, but no! 


p¢ sSesses 


Manifestly, if the user drives 
with the machine, he can 
patentee has granted 
himi permission to do this, and sucl 
ronugtul user must theretore invade 
portion ot the right granted by th 
present bill he can 
only 2 enjoined or held to account on 
the absurd theory that he has violated 
an implied contract or agreement not 
to use the machine except in the man- 
ner prescribed by the patentee when 
ito possession of it. 


OUNIeT lalls 


‘ 1 ; ] -~ 4 
not claim that the 


atent and by the 


he came 
REMEDY |[NADEQUATE 


It is difficult to see what the measure 
of rclief granted to the patentee would 
be, in the event that he succeeded in his 
action under this * ‘implied” contract. 
The court might hold, if the plaintiff 
were successful that he had violated a 
contract, but certainly would not grant 
an injunction preventing him from do- 
ing it again, and it would seem to be 
a dithcult matter for the patentee to 
prove that the violation of a contract 
which the user could truthfully claim 
never existed, had damaged him to 
the same extent as if the machine had 
been used with nails of other manufac- 
turers than himself. Under any cir- 
cumstances, such a remedy as is con- 
templated by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Patents would be en- 
tirely inadequate. On the other hand 
as at present, the failure of the user 
of the machine to operate it in the 
manner he was licensed to do, puts him 
in the same position as one who had 
never had any license and leaves the 
patentee to the same remedies against 
him that he would have against any 
other infringer of his rights. 

The third objectionable section of 
the bill dealing with the alleged “shelv- 
ing’’ of patents and providing for the 
grant of compulsory license in case a 
patented invention is not used and 
the owner of the patent is manufactur- 
ing a competing article, is based upon 
a nusconception of the reason for the 
grant of patents for invention. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Patents seems to have the idea that the 
provision of the Constitution that pat- 


ents are granted to promote the prog- 
it in a manner for which the patentee | 


ress of science and the useful arts, 
means that this progress is to be ac- 
complished during the life of the pat- 
ent, by putting the invention into use 
and giving the public the benefit of it 
during the term of the grant, whether 
the patentee or his successors in title 
wish to do so or not. But this is ab- 
solutely a wrong conception of the 
foundation of the grant. 
PURPOSE OF LAW 

The real reason for the grant of a 

patent is the condition that if the in- 


ventor will place on the public records | 


a full, clear and exact description of 
his invention he may have the exclu- 
sive right to make, use and sell it for 
seventeen.years and no longer, so that 


at the end of this period the public may |< 


have the full benefit of it. To make 


the grant conditional upon his or his | 


assigns putting the device in practical 


use or penalizing him for putting 
another similar device into practical 


use, is absolutely contrary to the spirit 
of the law as it has been construed 


‘for over one hundred years. 


ay 


The actual and deliberate “shelving” 
of patents does not exist and the refer 
ence in the report again to the dissent: | 
ing opinions of different judges does 
not appear convincing in support of the 
Chairman’s arguments. In those cases 
it appears th 





two or more patents on machines for 
accomplishing practically the same pur- 


pose. ‘The patents had been granted 
and bid tagbe d to give to the patentee 


and thes assigns the exclusive right 
to make, use and sell the invention for 
seventecn years. The complainants 
believing that it was not wise, feasible 
or economical to manufacture both 
machines, made only one of them and 
the defendants made the other which 
was not of their invention and then 
attempted to justify themselves by 
stating that the patentee had deliber- 
ately suppressed the one they, the de- 
fendants, desired to manufacture un- 
der, and the present House Committee 
on Patents seems to think that the de- 
fendant was perfectly justified in vio- 
lating the right of a previous patentee, 
because the defendant could not manu- 
facture or would not manufacture the 
form of machine which the complain- 
ant had placed on the market. A ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court and a ma- 
jority of the court of appeals properly 
held that the grant of the exclusive 
right having been made by the Govern- 
ment, the patentee and his successors 
could manufacture or not, as_ they 
chose. 


Provision Nor Just 


The practical objection to this pro- 
vision of the bill is this: It is a weil 
known fact that very few complete 
machines are made and patented at 
first, in such form that they can at 
ence go upon the market and command 
any success. All perfected machines 
are the results of considerable experi- 
menting and often the first produc- 
tions are failures from one cause or 


‘another. 


strewn with patents for devices which 


the way of manufacturing in this coun 
try, can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand and yet Mr. Oldfield would 
formulate a rule which applies to on 
who has associated others with him in 
the business and a different rule for 
the non-existant individual inventor 
and manufacturer. As a matter oi 
act, nearly all manufacturing concern 
have a corps of inventors at work per 
fecting their products. These people 
are paid large salaries and often times 
Lonuses and the product of their brains 
is transferred to the company. Many 
of these devices are, for obvious rea 
sons, unmarketable in the form in 
which they are produced and it is dif 
ficult to see by what process of reason- 
ing a patented invention for which the 
company may have spent thousands of 
dollars should be used against it, and 
yet this is precisely what is contem- 
plated by the present bill. 
PusLicity HELPFUL 

It is a fact that the mere examina- 
tion by persons of an inventive turn of 
mind, of patents for devices which are 
not of themselves practical, does offer 
suggestions sufficient to enable such 
persons to invent and perfect practical 
devices for the same or analogous pur- 
poses, and this is one of the reasons 
why patents are useful and serve a 
great purpose in stimulating inven- 
tions, when the description and draw- 
ings illustrating them are placed on the 
public record by the grant of a patent, 
even though the particular device of 
the patent never comes into public use 
A mere suggestion derived from a 
patent in one art will frequently sug- 
gest to the observant mechanic the ap- 
plication of that device or some mod: 


fication of it to an entirely different 
The path of a successful inventor is | 


may or may not contain some parts of | 


the machines which are finally placed 
upon the market. All of them have 
been invented by him and he has placed 
upon the public records descriptions so 
full and clear that the public may make 
them after the expiration of the term 
of the patent. In other words, he has 
fulfilled all the conditions required to 
obtain the exclusive rights to these 
children of his brain and merely be- 
cause he has subsequently produced 
something better or cheaper or more 
economical to manufacture, the pro- 
posed law contemplates that anyone 
could have the right to use his inven- 


tions in consideration of a license fee | 


art or mechanism and therefore the 
more patents we have upon our public 
records illustrating every possible con- 
ception that inventors may have pat- 
ented, is valuable and in the end en- 
ures to the benefit of the public and 
truly promotes the progress of science 
and the useful arts whether or not 
the public secures the benefits thereoi 
during the life of the grant. 

There is nothing advanced in the 


report which is convincing to anyone 
‘conversant with the facts and, as above 
j stated, the enactment of the provisions 


determined by a judge who cannot) 


know all the facts even at the end of 
an expensive lawsuit. In other words, 
under the proposed bill, the earlier 
productions of an inventor or his as- 
isignee may furnish the competition 
nd he therefore becomes his own com- 
petitor and anyone who desires to use 
his earlier device which although pat- 
ented to him is not in use, may ob- 
tain the right to do so upon application 
te a court. But, Mr. Oldfield says, 
‘this provision of compulsory licenses 
does not apply to an inventor himself, 
but only to a corporation to which he 
may have assigned his inventions.” 
Why make this distinction? It is a 
well known fact that under present 
‘industrial conditions comparatively | 
‘few individuals have the capital or) 
ithe ability to manufacture and sell) 
‘their products themselves. Every in- 
ventor forms a company as soon as he 
is able to do so in order to obtain 
‘sufficient aggregated capital to prop- 
‘erly exploit his invention. The num- 
iber of individual inventors doing any. 
in 






































thereof into law will clearly not fall 
within the provision of the Constitu- 
tion and promote the progress ol 
science and the useful arts by putting 
on record everything which a man con 
ceives, but on the contrary, will tend 
to have every inventor and the invent- 


‘ing employee of every corporation con 


ceal from the public all of his inven 
tions until he has produced something 
which in his judgment and that of his 
backers, is worthy of being placed 
upon the market. 


SHOULD OpposE MEASURE 


Every one interested in the main 


tenance of the position of the United 


‘States in the inventive world, 


should 


‘oppose by all means in his power, the 
passage of this measure, and shoul: 


promote in every possible way the ac- 
tion recommended at the last annua! 


‘meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 





of the United States; that is, the ap 
‘pointment of an expert commission 
for the study and rational considera 
tion of our patent system and the pra 
tice under it before any legislation of 
this kind be undertaken in order that 
if amendments be made or new laws 
enacted they may not be disastrous 
alike to inventor, wage earner, em- 
ployer, and the general public. 
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South American Trade 

(Continued ) 

sources into the 
sible. 

To sum up, we urgently, require the 
establishment of a North American 
bank in Peru, which will facilitate 
direct transactions with the United 
States; we also require the opening 
of agencies in Peru of North Amer- 
ican firms, so as to manage the sale of 
North American goods, and_ finally, 
the working of our mining and agri- 
cultural industries by American capi- 
tal. é 

Peru is anxious to buy more from 
the United States, but also requires 
that this country buy our products 
such as cotton, of the rough, Egyp- 
tian, and other varieties; our sugar, 
petroleum, rubber, wool, hides, rice, 
maize, cocaine, coffee, lead, etc. 

The best goods to send to Peru are 
cotton and woolen stuffs, chemical 
products, hardware and machinery, 
glass and china, notions, coal, etc. 

EDUARDO HIGGINSON, 
Consul General from Peru. 


same country pos- 


Bolivia 
OLIVIA, as well as all coun- 
tries in the world, has been af- 
fected by the European war, in the 
depression, for the moment, of her 
economical situation. 

It is time to remind how inac- 
curately often it is determined under 
a common denomination—South 
America—all the nationalities South 
of Panama, since each has its own 
peculiar nature, particularly in their 
natural resources and economical and 
trade conditions. 

In this way Bolivia, being so far, 
a country without seaports, all her 
energies have been employed in estab- 
lishing a complete railway net of com- 
munication and developing her min- 
eral resources—the agricultural pro- 
ducts have been insufficient to meet 
the demand of her domestic consump- 
tion—consequently the crisis in Boli- 
via is not so intense and the remedy 
for the actual economical problem is 
easier to achieve than in other coun- 
tries with a more complicated eco- 
iomical organization. 

Bolivian trade has been mostly car- 
ried with the German and English 
markets, which are now shut up, so 
that we are unable to sell them those 
products or use credits from those 
sources in order to divert trade as a 
natural dilemma towards the United 
States of America. 

There are two principal articles of 
exportation from Bolivia, wherefrom 
in reciprocation, the demand of arti- 
cles of importation are obtained, i. e. 
India rubber and minerals—princi- 
pally, tin and copper. 


INDIA RUBBER 


Bolivia, and Brazil, produce the 


best quality of rubber obtained from | 
the trees of the “Hevea or Syphonia | 


Elastica’”’ known in the market as 
Para’ Rubber, but owing to the fore- 
sight and perseverent endeavors of 
the English Government to aclimatize 
those trees in their Asiatic dominions, 
seeds were carefully collected from 
Brazil since 1865 where with econom- 
ical and scientific methods, plantations 
have spread all through the Orient 
determining a deadly competition 
against the South American Rubber 
Industry, in spite of the superior 
quality of its product. 

Nevertheless, it seems ‘to me, that in 
provision of the prolongation of the 
war, and perhaps of future complica- 


tions which may extend their devasta- 
tions to the rubber regions in the 
Orient, it would be wise for the 
United States capitalists to look for- 
ward and undertake, without delay, 
similar well organized plantations in 
the habitat of the rubber tree in Boli- 
via and Brazil, where now on account 
of the depressed situation easily can 
be acquired lands and estates where 
already exist great quantities of fully 
matured rubber trees ready for 1m- 
tnediate exploitation of the article. 
Furthermore, there is another most 
meriting attention for said 
tion to be borne in mind of the people 
of this country, if they care to be, 
once for all, free from the subservien- 
cy of the English market on this in- 
dispensable article for the industrial 
world, and for that purpose I refer 


sugges- 


myself to the authoritative views of | 


Mr. Henry C. Pearson, Editor of 
“The Indian Rubber World” in which 
he calls attention to the possibility that 
in the near future, the closely planted 
areas of rubber trees in the Orient, 
will be subjected to different natural 
perils producing the devastation that 
may perhaps wipe out entirely those 
plantations as happened with the cof- 
fee in Ceylon: 


“The Future of Rubbers—As_ to 


the future, if the ratio of increase | 


in producing and planting remains 
the same, the production of planta- 
tion of rubber in the next five years 
should reach 500,000,000 pounds. 
Such an output would probably 
mean a drop in price to at least 5 
cents a pound. It would also mean 
a wonderful expansion of the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry in new 
and unguessed lines, as well as in 
the old. But will nature allow such 
areas of one growth to supplant 
others? Will not rubber have its 
boll weevil, its scale, its bud rot? 
The planters have from the begin- 
ning fought white ants, canker, 
caterpillars; and the entomologists 
and mycologists of the world are on 
the alert to defend these new plan- 
tations. Will it not happen that 
these closely planted areas will suf- 
fer and perhaps be wiped out as_ cof- 
fee was wiped out in Ceylon? And 
will it therefore not come about 
that a wider distribution of plant- 
ed areas will be a necessary one 
that will include tropical Central 
and South America, Africa and our 


the permanence of this most valu- 
able product?” 

In’ Bolivia, there are great op- 
portunities and new inducements 
for these plantations on account of 
the recent installation of the “\Ma- 
dera Mamore Railway” built with 
American capital in connection at 
Porto Velho with ocean steamers 
of 4,000 tons admitting navigation 
during four months, and of 2,000 
tons all year round. 


TIN AND COPPER 


The output of tin in Bolivia repre- 
'sents 45,000 long tons of ore of 60% 
‘grade which has entirely been shipped 
to smelters in Germany and England, 
which on account of the war are 
now closed, so that Bolivia, notwith- 
standing being next to the Strait Set- 
tlements as producer of tin, is unable 
to obtain a market for her ore in this 
country as there does not exist any 
smelter here for that purpose; the one 
Suilt 12 years ago in Bayonne, N. J. 
was never in operation and is now 
lismantled, since the English Govern- 
nent in view of protecting their own 
wmitput imposed a heavy duty on all 
ores exported from the Straits to 





smelters out of the British Domuin 
ion. 

The building of a smelter in this 
country to treat Bolivian’ tin ores 
would be a solution of mutual ad 
vantages. 

Amongst these advantages it is 
evident that in reciprocation which is 


the basis in which all legitimate com 


merce rests, this country will obtain 
the pigtin much cheaper than when 
imported from Europe by avoiding 
the ocean freight of $12 per ton on 


|the metal from Europe to New York; 


lin addition it must be considered that 


‘tenfold the 





the representative value of this new 
iunportation to this 
$20,000,000 


country 

(thus increasing 
actual imports of this 
country to Bolivia) that would be 
invested in the purchase of Americat 
goods to be exported to Bolivia, and 
in this way, placing in this country 
the interchange of trade, which exist- 
ed between the European nations at 
war. 


means 
some 


These are some of the most essen- 
tial features of the trade of my coun- 
try to which I call the attention of 
the business people of the United 


States. 
I may as well mention that the 
Bolivian copper mines produce a 


higher quality of ore than any of 
other South American countries, con- 
sequently it would only require a 
simple form of metallurgical plant, 


ithat could easily be adapted alongside 


the tin smelter. 


PETROLEUM FIELDS 


Recently vast extensions of petro- 
leum fields have been discovered in the 
southern region of Bolivia, and the 
newspapers announce that a French 
Company with a capital of $4,090,- 
000 has been organized to exploit 
those fountains; this, seems to me, 
another good opportunity to interest 
the American capital in my country. 

As countless publications have been 
made with unpractical generalities em- 
phasizing the opportunities for this 
country to substitute the South Amer- 
ican trade with Europe, it is wise to 
be remembered that the general com- 
mercial situation is embarrassed 


leverywhere by financial stringency in 


order to proceed with careful investi- 
gation and in a spirit of mutual help 
preparing fields to meet future compe- 


i tition successfully. 
own Philippines, and thus assure | 


men- 
that 


With these premises I may 
tion the and articles 


goods 


/were imported from England, France, 


| Germany, 


etc., and which 
could be permanently 1m- 
ported in future from the United 
States: Rifles, revolvers, cartridges, 
cotton goods, chintz, watches, medi- 
cines and drugs, chemicals, cars and 
wagons, rails, carriages, automobiles, 
electrical appliances, can goods, 
meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, coal, 
hardware, glassware, earthenware, 
mining and agricultural machinery, 
champagne, wines and_ liquors, tin 
plates, plumbers’ appliances, condensed 
milk, extract of meat, hams and 
bacon, musical instruments, pianos, 
pianolas, and gramophones, printing 
paper, and ink, stationery, furniture. 
cement, hats, underwear, rubber 
goods, boots and shoes, soap and per- 
fumery, etc. ' 


Belgium, 
perhaps 


ADOLFO BALLIVIAN, 
Consul General from Bolivia. 





Paraguay 


| | 
aganda tor imereased export ly 
lur the United States, and | 
sure you OL my readiness to assist you 
In any way possible. It is particu uly 
pleasing to know that you are el 
ested m Paraguay, inasmuch as, this 
country being inland, the merchants o1 
the United States have neglected to 


take advantage of the rich opportuni 
ties there offered, with the result that 
the bulk of the trade in ood. 
ias been with Germany, Great Britain, 


orTreign 


and her immediate neighbors. Dur 
ing the year 1912—the last for whic: 
[ have complete figures—the imports 
from Germany were, in pesos ($.g65) 


1,555,399.47, or a total, approximately, 
of 30% ot the entire imports of 5 


2350 


600.13; Great Britain followed wit] 
16341,795.40, or 25% ; the United 
tates sent 315, 145.05, or about 0%, 


or slightly less than Italy, France. o1 
Spain. The total of exports 
same year amounted to _ 
Germany bought 20% , 
.0002%, or almost 


United States 


f 
4.235,723-30 
Great | 
double what the 
purchased—61 1.40. 

One of the regrets of this Consulate 
is the punctual receipt of a formal 
notice from the United States Cus 
toms authorities advising that during 
the preceding month no imports were 
received from Paraguay. The above 
hgures, however, show that some ex 
porting of goods for the Paraguay 
market has been made. In one branch 
the United States leads—firearms and 
ammunition--followed by a respectable 
proportion of drugs (principally pro- 
prietary medicines), typewriters and 
ewing machines—in a word, the wares 
whose trade mark is known and pro- 
tected internationally, and whose fame 
has been spread through judicious and 
constant advertising. While the pro- 
portion from the United 
States has been small, the quality has 
appealed favorably to the consumers 
to the extent, I am reliably assured, 
that \merican made goods enjoy the 
highest reputation. 7 


received 


Crepit NEEDS 

The business of the country is con 
trolled largely by the Germans, Span- 
ish and Italians—each being backed up 
by financial connections — facilitating 
credit and exchange. The principal 
commission houses handling imports 
buy, sell, extend credit, and act as 
general intermediary in the distribu 
tion of merchandise and the handling 
of the crops, and therefore have an 
intimate and sympathetic knowled 
of conditions and 
American agent—on a hurried trip 
could not secure. The result has been 
that some of the European houses, 
knowing that they were seeure in this 
territory, have flooded the market with 
inferior wares against which grevious 
complaint is made, 


Oe 


needs that the 


For the United States to secure a 
foothold, it will be necessary first to 
establish credit—reciprocally—a pure- 
ly financial matter that any bank can 
arrange, but one that will be facilitated 
by the introduction of branch financial! 
institutions as is now possible ; second- 
ly, learn the “wants,” rather than the 
“needs” of the people, who, being of 
a different race, have frequently dif 
ferent tastes to those of the United 
States ; thirdly, meet them in their own 
vernacular, for, otherwise, the traine:| 
diplomat-linguist-agent has an advan- 
tage; when these have been accom- 
|plished, furnish the best of wares, at 
‘the lowest export prices, and be pre- 
\pared for re-orders and able to fill 
ithem. 





T is pleasing to me to know that 
you are cooperating with the other 
organizations that are behind the prop- 


Wma. WALLACE WHITE, 
Consul from Paragua.. 
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Trade Conditions and Opportunities in Canada 


By A. G. Robinson 


Mr. Robinson writes with authority on conditions in Canada as he has made extensive research 


in that country for the Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Robinson has recently written on 


trade and economic conditions in Canada, South America, Cuba and our Outlying Possessions 
. S 


N August 19, the 
Parliament met, in an emer- 
gency session, for the con- 

sideration of measures desirable or 
necessary to meet the conditions at 
ing or to arise in consequence of the 
war in Europe. ‘The participation of 
the mother country in that war was 
approved and endorsed. Among’ the 
eight laws enacted during the five 
day session, stand the folleowine, 
known as the War Appropriation Act 
of I9I4. 

“From and out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund there mMa\ be paid and 
applied beyond the ordinary grants of 


Parliament a sum not exceeding fifty 
million dollars towards defraying any 
expenses that may be incurred by or 
under the authority of the Governor 
in Council during the year ending the 
3ist day of March, 1915, for: : 

(a) The defense and security of 
Canada. 

(b) The conduct of naval and mili- 
tary operations in or beyond Canada. 

(c) Promoting the continuance of 
trade, industry, and business com- 
munications, whether by means of in- 
surance or indemnity against war 
risks or otherwise; and, 

(d) The carrying out of any meas- 
ures deemed necessary or advisable by 
the Governor in Council in conse- 
quence of the existence of a state of 
war.” , 

The law also gave the Governor in 
Council authority to raise funds un- 
der this act, by loan or otherwise, the 
same to be charged to the Consolidat- 
ed Revenue Fund of Canada. This 
sum, if employed in full, as in all prob- 
ability it will be, will increase the total 
net debt of the Dominion about one- 
sixth, and increase its normal expend- 
itures about one-third. By this step 
alone, a heavy burden, however will- 
ingly borne, is laid on the shoulders of 
our northern neighbors. 
falls at a somewhat inopportune time. 
The country has been spending large 


Canadian | construction to what we hope will be 


a prosperous era of more production. 
he transition period is an awkward 


one. In passing through it, we have 
to prune our imagination and our 
paper fortunes to hard facts. ‘That 


the war is softening the natural hard- 
of the transition is seen in active 
plants which today would 
have been working at greatly reduced 
capacity had it not been for govern- 
iment war orders; in the fact that only 
a fair wheat crop in western Canada 
is fetching high prices because of the 
war; in the fact that the temporary 
loss of population is helping to solve 
the employment problem. 

None of these conditions, nor all 
collectively, can be regarded as a 
menace or as sign of menace to Cana- 
da’s general financial stability. Its 
are broad enough and_ rich 
enough to bear all present burdens, 
and its people are sane enough to keep 
the affairs of the country in sound 
condition. 


ships 


ractory 


acres 


INFLUENCES OF WAR 


The influences of the European 
war on Canada’s industrial and com- 
mercial activities are both direct and 
indirect. As a part of the British 
Empire the Dominion is contributing 
thousands of the best of its young 
men to swell the army engaged in the 
war. TT: igid censorship conceals 
the num, already gone or now on 
their way, and further draft will de- 
pend upon the duration of the con- 
flict. The present population of the 
country is about 8,000,000. The 
transfer of 50,000 or even 25,000 men 
from the industrial army to the mili- 
tary, will make an appreciable dif- 
ference in the industrial output. Some 
of the number, whatever it may be, 


will not return, while others will re- 


The burden | 


sums for railway extension, municipal | 


improvement, and for other purposes 


deemed necessary for the proper de- | 


velopment of its natural resources, 
and to meet the opportunities opened 
to those resources by the increasing 
needs of the world’s markets. There 
has been an evident tendency to over- 


do the expansion, and a_ reaction 


was apparent before there came 
the call for a war fund. One 
indication of this appears in the 


decline in total imports from $602,- 
000,000, in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1913, to $650,000,000, for 
the fiscal vear 1914. 
tion has appeared in a 
hesitation, on the part of banks and 


Canadian loan account. 
this experience, 
(Toronto), in 


Commenting on 
the Monetary ‘Times 
its issue of October 2, states that 
particular fact must not be overlook- 


“one 


ed. Whether or not war had come, 
Canada had commenced a necessary 
period of readjustment. his was 


well under wav when the [European 
atmosphere became thick with ulti- 


made readjust- 


mata. War has not 

ment less necessary. It is hastening 
it. and somewhat ‘inconveniently in 
various directions. In other wavs it 
is mitigating the adverse conditions 
which must. accompany a_ national 


change from a lengthy period of heavy 


turn maimed or broken in health by 
diseases almost invariably 

on vast military operations. From 
Canada has nothing to gain. 
ever the final outcome, Canada stands 
a loser, perhaps a greater loser than 


States rather than conditions in Eng- 
land. One of the most emphatic 
evidences of similarity in general 
thought and life appears in Canada’s 
imports of literature, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers. In the five year 
period 1909-1913, the imports in that 
line averaged $4,800,000 a year. Of 
this, about 20 per cent came from the 
United Kingdom and about 72 per 
cent from the United States. The 
Canadians ride in American made au- 
tomobiles, in American made railway 
cars drawn by American locomotives 
over American made steel rails. They 
use American made machines and ap- 
pliances on their farms. They burn 
American coal in their homes and in 
their factories. They use, almost ex- 
clusively, American made clocks, cor- 
dage, corsets, raw cotton, gasoline en- 
gines, musical instruments, illuminat- 
ing and lubricating oils, and many 
other articles. Some of the demand 
for these and for other commodities 
is met by local production. Canada’s 
census of 1911 shows domestic: manu- 
factures valued at nearly $1,200,000,- 
000, a per capita in that department 
of industry nearly three quarters that 
in the United States. In most lines, 
though not in all, what the Canadians 


do not make for themselves they buy | 


in the United States. 
Our INFLUENCE 

Another influence in the trade 
across the border is the fact that it 
is across the border—in an economic 
sense it is across the imaginary line— 
a line existing only in geography and 
in politics. Compared with points in 
Europe, or even with England, the 
cities of Canada are next door neigh- 
bors to cities in the United States. 
A merchant in Montreal in need of 
goods for immediate delivery can tele- 


‘graph to New York, and the express 


any other British colony, and certain- | 


ly a greater loser than the so-called | ; . 
ithe Canadian border as conveniently 


ineutral nations. 


Another indica- | 
perceptible | 


} 
| 


The effect of the war on Canada’s 
economic and commercial activities 
is not readily reducible to statement 
in figures. Practically 60% of its sur- 
plus products consists of foodstuffs 
in various forms, animals and animal 
products, agricultural products, and 
products of the fisheries. For what- 


|Canada Today, Mr. J. A. 


company 
attendant | pan; 


will deliver the desired 
pd *y* 
goods on the following day. The mer- 


lation to St. Paul. Distributing cen- 
United States are only a few hours, 


dian centers. Banking is done across 


In his -volurne 
Hobson, 


as across State lines. 


‘an English writer and lecturer, makes 


the following comment on the “Amer- 


‘icanization of Canada:” 


ever surplus there may be during the | 
continuance of the war, there will be | 


a market, 
or in the United Kingdom. 


does about 90 per cent of its total 
outside business. About two-thirds 
of its total import requirement comes 
from the United States, and 


Kingdom. 
exports of domestic products goes to 
the United Kingdom, and about 45 
ner cent comes to the United States. 
There are several reasons for the 
heavv excess of imports from the 
("nited States rather than from the 
mother country. It is probable that 
j of those who are unfamiliar with 
affairs in the Dominion realize how de- 


few 


either in the United States | 
With | 


bankers, to increase materially their | those two countries, our neighbor | 


more | 
than one-fifth comes from the United | 


| 


About 50 per cent of its | 


| 
| 


cidedly the conditions across the bor- | 


ler resemble conditions in the United 


“Tt is evident that Canadian life 
is approximating more and more to 
that of her powerful neighbor, and 
if the rapid manufacturing growth 
which she anticipates takes place, 
the qualtities and defects, indus- 
trial and political, of the United 
States will also be those of Cana- 
da. For it is not merely a case of imi- 
tation and of common needs and 
growth ; if Canada is really destined 
to quick development it will be 
achieved by a large influx of Amer- 
ican capital and labor, inventive 
and organizing energy. What is 
alreadv happening makes this mani- 
fest. Into the new manufactures 
of Ontario and Quebec, the French 
Canadians, who hitherto had sought 
wage labor in the mills of New 
England, are steadily moving back. 
and not a little skilled American 
labor is following. But far more 
important is the flow into the Do- 
minion of American capital and 


business enterprise. A large pro- 
portion of the big manufacturers 
and railroad men are American 
born, and the training and business 
ideas they bring are imported from 
the States. (Canada Today, p. 52 
€t seq.) 

The spirit of America expressed 
in the constant pressure toward 
new and better land, of course 
brings many common factors of 
American life to the fore. The 
Americanization of Canada is 
sometimes spoken of as if it were an 
intrusion or invasion of alien insti- 
tutions. No such thing. The simple 
fact is that Canada is American: 
her climate, soil, flora, and fauna, 
her people and their ways of life 
are so nearly related that political 
divergence is of comparatively 
small significance in any broad es- 
timate of the present and probable 
future of the Canadian nation. | 
wish to emphasize the important 
fact that the new Canadian boom 
is simply another large outburst of 


the energy which has made the 
United States what it is today. 
(p. g1).” 


For these and for other reasons 
that need not be analyzed here, the 
larger part of Canada’s buying is 
done in the United States. While the 
trade balance is still heavily in our 
favor. There has been, in the last few 
years, a wholesome increase in our 
imports from the Dominion. Imports 
in 1910 were valued at $95,000,000, 
and in 1914 (fiscal years), at $160,- 
000,000. Our purchases are now near- 
ly as large as are those of the United 
Kingdom, and in the two countries 
Canada markets about 95 per cent of 
its exports. The loud wails of sure 
disaster to American industries as a 
result of the reciprocity treaty pro 


‘posed by the Taft administration, or 
jas a result of the tariff change in 


later 
'been demoralized and, as far as can 





> on oe : : |1913, have not b justi r the 
ee : : _... |chant in Winnipeg stands in a like re- | 913 ot been justified by the 
this expenditure of life and money, | 


What- | : , 
‘ters and consuming markets in the | ; 

| be learned, no one has been ruined or 
‘even perceptibly injured. The direction 
or at most a few days, from .Cana- | I ee . 


experience. Prices have not 


of the trade currents has not been 
changed, nor has their volume been 
greatly affected. Canada, having more 
to sell, has sold more in both mar 
kets. The export record of the last 
three years, as shown by Canada’s 


statistics for fiscal years ending 
March 31, stands thus: 
To United Kingdom 
1912 1913 1914 
$151,853,000 $177,982,000 $222,323, 000 


To United States 


120,535,000 167,110,000 200,459,000 


TRADE WitrH BELLIGERENTS 


The business of Canada with the 
countries whose trade is interrupte: 
or suspended by military operations 
may now be considered. The trade 
with the three countries particularl) 
involved, Germany, Austria-Hungary. 
and Belgium, is comparatively small. 
It stands thus, for Canada’s fiscal 
years: 


GERMANY 
Imports from 
1912 1913 1914 
$11,090,000 $14,215,000 $14,586,00" 
Exports to : 
8,815,000 3,402,000 4,434,000 
BELGIUM 
Imports from 
$ 3,683,000 $ 4,020,000 $ 4,491,000 
Exports to : 
3,732,000 4,809,000 4,820,000 
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Canadian Conditions 


( Continued ) 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Imports from 

$ 1,700,000 $1,778 


$ 1,539,000 ,000 


Exports to 


56,000 155,000 379,000 


A detailed list of the articles im- 
ported from Germany, represented by 
the sums given in the above table, 
would more or less suggest the inven- 
tory of the stock of a mail order con- 
cern. Before proceeding to any con- 
cideration of it, attention may be call- 
ed to the general trade relations of 
the two countries. 

The Canadian tariff of 1897 grant- 
ed, subject to certain specified condi- 
tions, a preferential rate on merchan- 
dise imported from the United King- 


dom or from British colonies. This 
led to a British notice abrogating, 


on July 30, 1898, a commercial treaty 
negotiated with the German Zoll- 
verein in 1865. The situation thus 
created led to a prolonged and serious 
diplomatic discussion between Eng- 
land and Germany. 
ized imports from Canada, and Cana- 
da retaliated by imposing a surtax on 
imports from Germany. The effect 


of the “tariff war’ is shown in the 
following: 
TrabeE WitH GERMANY 
Imports from 
1902 1903 1904 1905 
$13,516,000 $14,380,000 $9,995,000 $7,842,000 
Exports to 
2 693,000 2,098,000 1,819,000 1,147,000 


GERMAN-CANADIAN TRADE 


The matter was finally adjusted in 
1910. German efforts to secure busi- 
ness in Canada have met with some 
success, enough to double the sales 
of 1905, but imports from Germany 
are still inconsiderable when compar- 
ed with the total. They include, as 
already stated, a large number of dif- 
ferent commodities, bought, in their 
greater number, in values measured 
by a few thousands or a few ten thous- 
ands of dollars. Some accounts 
run into hundreds of thousands. 
It possible that American deal- 
ers may be able to secure some 
of this now practically suspended 
business. As imports vary from year 
to year, sometimes quite widely, the 
quotation of figures for individual 
years is apt to be misleading. As far 


is 


as possible, averages for the three | 


vear term, IQI2, 1913, 1914, will be 
used here. Imports of German cut- 
lery, for those years, averaged $350,- 
000; of locomotive tires, $315,000; 
hides and skins, $170,000; raw sugar, 
$600,000; aniline and coal tar dyes, 
$210,000; toys and dolls, $520,000; 
tableware, china, crockery, and porce- 
lain, $275,000; furs and fur skins, un- 
dressed, $875,000; furs and fur skins, 
wholly or partly dressed, $280,000; 
leather and kid gloves, etc., $345,000; 
feathers, imitation fruits, flowers, 
etc. for millinery decoration, $105,- 
000; braids, cords, etc., $115,000; cot- 
ton socks and stockings, $380,000; 
cotton laces, $160,000; other laces, 
$165,000; insulators, etc., $80,000; 


buttons and materials for making but- | 


tons, $65,000. Among the numerous 
articles of smaller value are baskets, 
printed labels and lithographs, bristles, 
cocoa paste, combs, clothing, printed, 
colored, and dyed cotton fabrics, vel- 
vets and plushes, electrical apparatus, 
embroideries, hops, dried peas, sur- 
gical and dental instruments, tools, 
lamps, pencils, woolen goods, and 
many other articles. 

On the other side of the account, 
Canadian exports to Germany, on the 


Germany penal- | 


$320,000; pickled salmon, $135,000; 
harvesters and binders, $305,000; ag- 
ricultural implements of various 
kinds,, about $500,000; asbestos, $35,- 
000; canned lobsters, $145,000. The 
list of exports is not long and the 
total value comparatively small. 
Canada’s surplus formerly sent to 
Germany will be readily absorbed by 
other markets. The same is true of 
the small exports to Austria-Hun- 
gary and the comparatively small ship- 
ments to Belgium. The leading ex- 
port to the latter has been wheat, to 
a recent average value of $2,500,000. 
Other shipments have been, canned 
lobsters, $100,000; aluminum, $250,- 
000; asbestos, $145,000; and oil cake, 
$275,000. Imports from Belgium 
have included baskets, $18,000; bibles 
and other religious books, $35,000; 
window glass, $675,000; plate glass, 
$355,000; laces, glassware, sole leath- 
er, etc. From Austria-Hungary 
have come collars and cuffs, $40,000; 
leather and kid gloves, etc., $40,000; 
buttons and materials for making but- 
tons, $65,000; pipes for smokers, 
$150,000. 

None of the markets of the world 
will be disturbed by any change in 
these little trade currents, and Canada 
will have no trouble in diverting them, 
either the inward or the outward 
movement, to other channels. As far 
as sales are concerned, Canada has 
been selling as much to Newfound- 
land and the British West Indies as 
it has been selling to Belgium and 
Germany. In common with all other 
nations, Canada will experience a de- 
cline in purchasing power, in volume 
of imports, and in revenue de- 
rived from tariff on imports. The 
extent of the decline depends upon 
factors whose force is bevond any 
present measurement. Nor can the 
influence or effect on Canadian pro- 
duction be calculated or estimated. 
Presumably, men have gone, for ser- 
vice in the army, from fields and from 
factories, from stores, offices and pro- 
fessions. Every man so withdrawn 
represents, theoretically at least, a 
curtailment of national output. Meas- 
ured in terms of the withdrawal of 
tens of thousands, the curtailment be- 
comes actual and clearly appreciable. 


is 


CoMMERCIAL LEGISLATION 


The other laws, seven in number, 
passed by the Canadian Parliament 
during the session referred to in the 
opening pasagraph of this article, 
were as follows, by titles as officially 
adopted: The Finance act: the War 
Measures act; the Dominion Notes 
|act: the Customs Tariff Amendment 
act; an amendment of the Inland 
Revenue act: an amendment of the 
Naturalization act; the Canadian Pat- 
riotic Fund act. 


Reference has al- 
ready been made to the eighth act. 
known as the War Appropriation act. 

These various laws provided for all 
the conditions arising or possibly to 
arise out of the war as far as Canada 
is or may be affected. Provision was 
|made for an increase in note circula- 
'tion, both Dominion notes and bank 
‘notes. Power was given to the proper 
authorities, the need of drastic action 
becoming imperative, to suspend the 
gold redemption of Dominion notes, 
and to establish “in so far as the same 
i'may be within the legislative au- 
‘thority of the Parliament of Canada,” 
|a moratorium. Provision was made for 
a censorship on publications, writings, 
‘maps, etc.; for arrest, detention, ex- 
iclusion and deportation; for control 
\of harbors and ports, transportation, 
'trade and production; for seizures, 
|forfeitures and compensation. In an- 
'ticipation of decreased revenues, in- 


same basis of averages, are, bran, icrease was made in the rate of tax- 
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Act ) 


ation (Inland Revenue on dis- 
manufactured and  unmanutac- 
tured. The amendment to the tarifti 
made substantial increase in the duty 
on chocolate, sugar, 
malt liquors, distilled liquors, tobacco 
in its various forms, medicinal and 
other preparations, and a few other 
articles and groups of articles. In 
brief, Canada has made all possible 
preparation for the storm, whatever 
may be its duration or its severity. 


co. 


cocoa, coltee, 


TRADE OUTLOOK 


With no intent whatever to invade 
the domain of prophecy, the probabili- 
ties of the Canadian situation may be 
stated thus: On the side of exports, 
the probability is that there will be no 
diminution in value, for the 
that price enhancement will doubtless 
offset any decline in volumes. The 
question of volume will depend, as 
usual, upon weather conditions, upon 
bountiful crops or crops diminished 
by excessive rains or by drought. It 
is quite possible that heavy yield and 
high prices may combine to throw Ca- 
nadian exports to figures higher than 
any yet reached. Of the market for 
the surplus, consisting chiefly of food 
products, there no question. 
Whether the yield is large or small, it 
will be readily absorbed. On the side 
of imports, the probability is a shrink- 
age, by reason of decreased purchases 
due to personal economies and to par- 
tial suspension of activity in public 
and semi-public enterprises. Various 
national and municipal projects will 
be temporarily abandoned. What the 
Canadian people need or want to buy, 


reason 


is 


'for public or for private purposes, 


can be bought in markets still open 
and quite certain to remain open. 
The war affords opportunities of 
which the Canadians will take full ad- 
vantage, and it imposes burdens that 
they will bear with sturdy equanimity. 


Treating Flax Fibre 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has been ad- 
vised by the Commercial At- 

tache of the Russian Embassy in 
Washington that the Minister of ‘Trade 


‘and Industries of Russia has approved 


the conditions of a competition for 
the invention of a method ot mnechani- 
cal treatment of flax fibre that will 


eliminate preliminary retting and 
spreading. The details of the form 
follow: 


A prize of 5,000 rubles is offered by 
the Ministry of Trade and itdustries 
for the invention of an improved 
method of mechanical treatment for 
flax fibre without preliminary retting 
and spreading. 

To receive the whole of prize, 
a full size working model of the ma- 
chine must be submitted to the Min- 
istry of Trade and Industries 

The machine must be designed so 
as to work also flax-linum sativum vul- 
gare. 

The machine must free the fibre of 
chaff without damaging it and through 
its entire length, and the processes 
of scutching the flax straw and that 
of separating the fibre from chaff, 
should be performed by the same ma 
chine. 

The mechanism of the machine must 
be simple enough to allow of opera- 
tion by persons possessing no tech- 
nical knowledge or experience. 

The price of the machine should be 
such that peasant farmers of small 
means could readily purchase it, or 
at least, it must be accessible in its 


the 


baa 


‘price to groups of such farmers co- 


operating as partners. 


It is desirable, the contestant should 
give tull data tor the chemical working 
ot the after it has been scutched. 
[his process 
to be pertormed by peasant growers. 
Data must be furnished relative 
to the efficiency and productivity of 
the machine as well a description 
of its advantages over present day 
methods of treating the straw. ‘The 
cost of scutching and cost of further 
chemical treatment of the tibre, neces- 
sary to produce the present day stan 
dard for merchantable must 


given separately. 


fibre 


should be simple enough 


as 


flax, be 


A contestant may submit drawings 
and data only. Should such drawing 
and data meet with the approval ot 
authorized exper%ts, the Ministry of 
Trade and Industries will have full 
size working model the machine 
constructed, and should an invention 


S 


of 


so entered be awarded the prize, the 
inventor will be entitled to one-half 
of the entire premium, or sum of 
2,500 rubles 


The inventor retains the right to 
patent his invention. 

The competition is open to Russian 
subjects and Foreigners. 

The value of each entry 
fulfillment of the above stated 
ditions will be decided on by a special 


the 


cOn- 


and 


,Committee of the Ministry of Trade 


and Industries, consisting of experts 
to be appointed by the Ministry with 
the assent of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and by representatives of 
these Ministries. 

The drawings, the working 
model, with data, should be submitted 
on or before March 14th, 1915. March 
I, Russian calendar. 

Contestants wishing to conceal their 
indentity from the examining Com- 
mittee until the close of the competi- 
tion, may submit their drawings or 
models and their true names in sep- 
arate cover, both marked with the 
same assumed name. 


or 


Useful Books 


South America 


A suggestive volume has just been 
put out by the Southern Commercial 


Congress of Washington entitled The 
Young Man’s Chances in South and 
Central America. The author and 


compiler is Wm. A. Reid, whose trav- 
els throughout South America in vari- 
ous lines of trade promotion have 
been very extensive. This volume can 
be secured from the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, Washington, for one 
dollar. 


Commercial Relations 


An opportunity for studying our na- 
tion’s exports and imports in compact 
form is oftered by the volume just 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, entitled “Com- 
mercial Relations of the United States, 


1912.” This volume may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


for thirty-five cents. 


Consular Reports 


Every manufacturing and exporting 
business that not already on the 
mailing list of the Daily Consular and 
(Trade Reports, issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, this 
city, should subscribe immediately. No 
better means is available for under- 
standing foreign commerce conditions 
based upon reports sent in direct by 


is 


the official representatives of the Unit 
ed States in all parts of the world. 
The subscription price of the Daily 


Consular and Trade Reports is $2.50 


a year. Single copies from July I on 
ward can be secured for five cents 
each. 
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The Commercial Attache 


and 


the Business Man 


By Edward Ewing Pratt, 


Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


T is quite too early in the history |data will be placed at the disposal of |from foreign merchants and manu- 


of the Commercial Attache Service 
to prophesy the development of the 
important functions of this new branch 


of the Department of Commerce. 
Those things which now seem im- 


portant may dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. ‘Those things which are now 
unthought of may, and probably will, 
assume commanding importance, 
The Government, through the work 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, is actively and energetical- 
ly seeking new business in foreign 
lands for our manufacturers and mer- 
chants. ‘The Bureau is essentially an 
information organization at large. 
Commercial Attaches are going out as 
district observers. Each man has been 
given a territory. He will keep the 
general manager at Washington sup- 


the officers of the Government and of 
the business men of the country. 
INITIATIVE REQUIRED 

The Honorable William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, in discussing 
the functions of the Commercial At- 
tache, has stated the situation with 
unmistakable clearness and insight. 

“What is essentially required of 
the Commercial Attache is initiative, 
combined with practical imagination. 
It is not sufficient for him to learn, 
even with the most scrupulous care, all 
that is now done in the commercial 
field in his district and report fully 
thereon. ‘This is but the beginning 
of his service. it remains to build 


‘upon this foundation the affirmative 


structure of our commerce. He should 


‘have vision to see what is not done, 


plied with detailed information con- | 


cerning business conditions in his dis- 
trict. 
tion relating to the general tendencies 
of trade and the possibilities of the 
extension of our markets. This infor- 


He will send in the informa- | 


to determine what is needed and point 
out the way to get it. 
cern the articles not now made or sold 
in his territory for which a market 
would exist if these articles were prop- 


‘erly made or well designed. He shouid 


mation will in turn be passed on to) 


the American business man. 

This information does not, of course, 
consist of actual orders. At this point 
the American manufacturer must take 
up his burden. He must act on the 
information received and send out his 
salesmen, his samples, his catalogs, 
and reap the harvest which has been 
pointed out to him but not harvested 
for him. 


CoNSULAR WorK NoT DUPLICATED 
The distinction between the work 





inform the Department of what is nec- 
essary in the matter. He should ad- 
vise how articles now sold are at fault, 
and how we may improve upon them. 
In brief, he should advise how we 
can better do what is already done 
either by ourselves or by others, and 
how we can do that which is not 
now done at all either by ourselves or 
by our competitors. 
yond the thing which is, to develop 
the thing which may be, that is wanted. 
The Attache should be alert to find| 
out the weak spots in our competitors’ 


of the Commercial Attaches and that |commercial armor, and to advise how 
of the Consuls is clear and well-de-|our business men may get a thrust | 


fined. 


The consular districts are usual- | | therein. 


He is to do creative and not | 


ly determined by reasons which are/ imitative work. He is not to be merely 


not primarily commercial. 


The con-|a reporter of the things which are, 


sul is usually burdened by a great var-|but a prospector for the things which | 


iety of cares and duties in addition to|as yet are not. 


those of a commercial nature. The 


Commercial Attache, however, will de- | 
‘ity and quantity and design; 


vote his entire time to commercial 
work. Although his territory 1s many 


times larger than the usual consular | 


district, his freedom of movement will 
necessarily give him many advantages 


in seeking trade and commercial infor- | 
Nor is the Commercial At- | 
tache expected in any way to relieve 


mation. 


the consuls of work which they are 
already performing to the satisfaction 
of all. The consuls are to continue 
to report, without fear of duplication 
of effort, every economic change and 
every trade opening that may come to 
their notice. In fact, for this detailed 
work, which is so important in the 
promotion of foreign trade, the con- 
sul is ina peculiarly favorable position 
because of his close contact with local 
business conditions. 

The primary duty of the Commer- 
cial Attache is to learn to know thor- 
oughly the country to which he is ac- 
credited. He is to know not only the 
capital or chief port but the back 
country and its small cities. 
meet and learn the views of all classes 
of men, officials as well as business 
men, rich as well as poor, educated 
and the urthinking. Much of the in- 
formation which he acquires will be 
merely educational, it will merely form 
the background for specialized stud- 


ies. The entire mass of accumulated | 


He should deal with | 


iall phases of commerce and industry: 


Methods and manners and terms ; qual- 
colors 
and trademarks ; packing and postage, 
and every significant detail which may 
affect our commerce. This is not an 
easy task—but the Attache’s task is a 
heavy one. For example, he must be | 


alert to note that if certain goods) 


shipped into his territory were packed 
differently, the duty would be less, or 
the customer would be better pleased. 


‘He is to deal with practical details as 


He is to| 


well as general conclusions, and he 
needs the broad vision of his national 
field, combined with a keen sensitive- 
ness to the value of these details. Let | 
him by all means mount to the moun- 
tain tops that he may see far, but just 


as truly let him live on the plain that | 


he may see what is close at hand.” 

To attempt a detailed analysis of 
the functions of the Commercial At- 
tache at this time would be valueless. 
In a general way, it is expected that 
he will act as the personal representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce, 
and hence, of the American business 
public, in his district. The Commer- 
cial Attache is the business diplomat. 

He will report on trade and financial 
conditions generally. He will report 
on definite and specific opportunities 
for American manufactured goods. 
He will answer inquiries from Ameri- 
‘an merchants and manufacturers, and 


He should dis- | 


It is the step be-| 


facturers. tHe will seek out new mar- 
kets for American products, and will 
bring them, through the Department 
of Commerce, to the attention of the 
American business public. He will 
study and recommend methods of in- 
creasing the trade relations between 
the United States and his particular 
district. 

To the business man who is looking 
for foreign trade there will probably 
occur a number of practical applica- 
tions to his own business, and the busi- 


ness man may well wonder how he has | 


been able to do without just this serv- 


‘ice. It is the aim of the Department 


of Commerce to make the Commercial 
Attache Service so valuable that the 
business community will recognize 
the practical application of its work 
and find many and varied ways in 
which it can be used. 

The Department of Commerce, 
through the Commercial Attache Serv- 
ice, and the other work of the Bureau 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
is really performing a trade promotion 
work for the American business pub- 
lic of a unique character. Through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the 
merchants of this country can secure 


definite and concise information on) 


most of the important facts of foreign 
‘trade which lies within the legitimate 
field of the Government to supply. 
The Bureau publishes regularly the 
“Daily Consular and Trade Reports,” 
‘the monthly review of ‘ ‘Foreign Com- 
‘merce of the United States,” the regu- | 
‘lar monthly and special reports of) 
consular officers, the reports of the| 
|Bureau’s own agents, who are study- | 


ing trade and commercial conditions | 


These | 


in many parts of the world. 
publications contain a veritable store- 
‘house of valuable facts for the manu- 
facturers and merchants interested in 
foreign trade. The Bureau is especial- 
‘ly anxious to serve the business com- 


munity for whose benefit it was or-| 


ganized, and to encourage requests for | 
information and suggestion. 


_ ‘Trust Legislation 


(Continued from page 4) 
Regarding interlocking itself the | 
Chamber took no attitude, but it is 
strongly represented that the whole of 
the larger subject should be referred 
for investigation and recommendation 
‘to the.Federal Reserve Board or some 
other competent body. In the opinion 
of the Chamber’s committee, it is of 
‘great importance to the business com- 
munity that credit should not be con- 
lcentrated in a way which will permit 
elements extraneous to ordinary bank- 
ing considerations to govern the grant- 
ing of credit, and at the same time it 
is equally important that there should 
not be such interference in the pres- 
ent banking system that disadvantages 
will result to the business public from 
disturbances in situations which do not 
contain the evils of concentrated credit. 
The Senate was of the same opinion 
as the Chamber; for it struck out the 
prohibition of the House against in- 
terlocking among banks, but after 
three weeks of argument the repre- 
isentatives of the Senate who met rep- 





resentatives of the House in confer- 
ence agreed to the legislation. 


CORPORATE OWNERSHIP OF STOCK 

Corporate ownership of stock in 
competitive corporations, the Cham- 
ber suggested, should be prohibited. 
It wished the prohibition to apply it 
eiimination of competition would vio- 
ilate the Sherman Act, and also wished 
the ownership to be permitted in case, 
according to a determination of the 
trade commission or of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it did not in- 
volve a detriment to the public in- 
terest. 

The law contains the prohibition and 
also the test of illegality substantial- 
ly as proposed by the Chamber. Con- 
trary to the literal suggestion of the 
Chamber, the law does not allow a 
finding of the commission that there is 
in fact no detriment to the public in- 
terest, but leaves the enforcement of 
the prohibition to the trade commis- 
sion in the case of ordinary business 
corporations and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case 
of railroads. Exceptions made by the 
law in reality provide what the Cham- 
ber sought,—provision for legitimate 
corporate ownership of stock in situa- 
tions where modern business condi- 
tions will leave no practical alternative 
The law expressly says that a corpora- 
tion may form subsidiary corporations 
for the conduct of their business and 
may hold the stock, and the main pro- 
hibition against the holding of stock 
does not apply at all if a corporation 
acquiring stock uses it solely for pur- 
poses of investment. These conces- 
sions go beyond what the Chamber 
asked. 


manufacturers and) 


REGULATION OF STOCK 

To any attempt to regulate stocks 
‘and bonds issued by business corpora- 
tions, such as was at one time con- 
tained in a bill considered by a Senaie 
committee, the Chamber was opposed, 
for the reason, among others, that the 
| subject belongs peculiarly to the States 
\which according to present practice 
(create the corporations. The proposal 
|was abandoned in the early stages of 
legislation. 


GOVERNMENT DECREES 


Decrees obtained in equity suits 
| brought by the Government should, in 
the opinion of the Chamber, be used 
‘as evidence in subsequent private ac- 
|tions only as to the general fact of the 
existence or non-existence of a re- 
straint on trade or of amonopoly. The 
law so limits the use of decrees. The 
|Chamber’s recommendation contem- 
plated:the use of a favorable decree 
by a defendant as well as the use of an 
‘adverse decree by a complainant ; the 
‘law does not, however, permit a de- 
fendant to plead a decree in his favor. 
This disadvantage is overcome. in 
another way; for a defendant may 
offer evidence to overcome the effect 
of a decree,—a thing he could not 
have done according to the recommen- 
dation of the Chamber, which would 
have given conclusive effect to the evi- 
dence of the decree. 

The two laws which have now been 
enacted represent the residuum of 
multitude of proposals and of a vast 
amount of discussion in committees 
and in debate. The ability of the 
Chamber to focus business attention 
upon essential principles, regardless 
of the propaganda of the moment, i 
demonstrated in this summary. Ac- 
count has been taken only of points in 
the new laws upon which the Cham- 
ber expressed opinions in Referenda 
Seven and Eight, and an attempt has 
been made merely to indicate the ex- 
tent in which the attitude of the Cham- 
ber is represented in the new legisla- 
tion. 
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Governors’ Conference---Its Scope and Influence 


By Hon. John Franklin Fort, Former Governor of New Jersey 


HE next Governors’ Confer- 

ence is to be held from Novem- 

ber loth to 14th, 1914, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The programme 
for the conference has been conclud- 
ed, and it bids fair to be one of the 
most important and interesting of the 
conferences yet held. It will be the 
sixth in order of the conferences held 
by the Governors alone. Governor 
Francis E. McGovern of Wisconsin 


has been in the last four conferences, | 
and is familiar with all the past pro- | 
ceedings, and he is taking a great in- | 
terest in the session of the coming | 


conterence. 

The first conference of the govern- 
ors of the several States and others 
eminent in many lines, was called on 
the thirteenth of May,--1908, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States to meet at the White 
House. At this meeting various sub- 
jects were discussed, and an especially 
memorable address being delivered 
by Mr. Root, then Secretary of State 
of the United States. The calling of the 
conference was the subject of much 
discussion through the press and 
otherwise, and some of the articles 
written went so far as to declare that 
the purpose was to create a new 
power in government and dubbed the 
suggested conference of governors as 
an “American House of Lords.” Of 
course this thought was in the mind 
of no one who understood either the 
purpose or motive of this gathering. 
The conference was of a most illumi- 
nating character and opened a new 
field for thought and action. 
time in the previous history of the 
country had so many governors of 
States been gathered under the same 
roof as upon this occasion at the 
White House conference. It is also 
doubtful if ever before any gathering 
ever contained so many distinguished 
representatives of the political, indus- 
trial and professional lines as did 
this. As I write, a picture of that 
company taken in front of the White 
House is before me. It is a remark- 
able group. The President and Vice- 
President of the United States, seven 
justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, thirty governors of 
States, leading railroad presidents, 
great conservationists, labor leaders, 
renowned engineers, civil and me- 
chanical, great philanthropists, sen- 
ators and representatives of the Con- 
gress then in session, several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and others of 
like distinction. 


At this gathering it was the sense 
of the governors present that the Con- 
ference of the Governors should be- 
come a permanent body, and a com- 
mittee of governors, only, was ap- 
pointed to effectuate this purpose. It 
did its work and called the first Con- 
ference of Governors, only, to meet 


in the city of Washington on the | 


eighteenth day of January, 1910. At 
this gathering, there were thirty-one 
governors present. Since then there 
have been conferences held each year, 
as follows: 
November, 1910, at Frankfort 
and Louisville, Kentucky. 
September, 1911, at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey. 
December, 1912, at Richmond, 
Virginia. 
August, 1913, at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


At no} 








JOHN FRANKLIN FORT 


SuBJEcTts CONSIDERED 

The papers which have been read 
at these conferences, and the dis- 
‘cussions had upon them, have been 
of incalculable value to the governors 

in their suggestion as to new legisla- 
tion for their States. No one is 
quite so well able to give to the gov- 
ernors of other States the effect and 
operation of a Statute of a State, 
creating some new system or law as 
the governor of the State in which it 
is operative. 

The proceedings of the confer- 
| ences are all printed and preserved and 
these able papers are within reach 
of all. The conference has opened 
its doors so that now it not only per- 
mits governors in office to be in at- 
tendance, but it invites all the ex- 
|governors who have attended as gov- 
ernors in the past, to take part in its 
| gatherings. 

It is not a partisan body, as the gov- 
ernors in attendance are always divided 
in their party affiliation. Partisan poll- 
'tics or policies are never mentioned 
|and have never arisen in any of the 
idiscussions. Its chief function is en- 
lightenment and helpfulness, and it 
'certainly has accomplished both these 
iresults. | No governor who attends 
|one of these gathcrings ever fails to 
lexpress his desire to attend again. 

When the Governors’ Conferences 
|were first considered, they were plan- 
ined by some on a much more am- 
|bitious scale than has since been act- 
ed upon. In the beginning it was 
urged by some that there should be 
established a headquarters with a ref- 
eretice department and bureau of in- 
formation where any information as 
to legislation in the several States 
could be furnished to any governor 
on requisition by him at any time. 
This plan involved much expense and 
in view of the many State libraries 
that do such werk, it seemed a need- 
less expense and was not acted upon. 





In the judgment of the great majority 
of the governors, if not all of them, it 
was deemed wise to keep these con- 
ferences as simple and democratic as 
possible and get such aid from them 
as the several governors could give to 
one another by the papers read and in 
the public discussions and private con- 
ferences at the sessions. So far this 
method has worked satisfactorily, has 
proven to be most beneficial, and has 
answered every purpose. 


PERSONAL ‘TOUCH 


Those who have attended these con- 
ferences realize another thing of the 
greatest moment and importance to a 
governor, and that is the social side 
of the gatherings. By this I do not 
mean the attendance at the 
functions, which are always arranged 
at the places of holding the meetings 
by the citizens who naturally seek to 
entertain so distinguished a company 
when it gathers in their city. But I 
refer to the acquaintance which comes 
among the governors themselves by 
the personal touch and greeting. Af- 
ter such meetings, the correspondence 
and official intercourse between the 
governors is quite different than that 
before such meetings. It is without 
doubt of the greatest advantage to 
each to know the other. It is just 
the difference between formal official, 
and informal personal, letter writing. 

Another thing that personal ac- 
quaintance does is to make it not un- 
usual at any time in the vear to write 
the governor of another State for a 
confidential and friendly criticism of 
legislation or other matter in his 
State in which you may think your 
State or you may be interested. The 
best results come only when men 
know each other and feel that they 
can lay their plans before one another 
for advice and counsel. This can- 
not be done as fully and satisfactorily 
without the personal touch which 


social 


comes Irom a knowle love ft the Man 
with whom you wish to confer. And 
that to 
Re ee 
charged 
yourself, tends to 
own ideas and views 


n public questions. 


again, it can be truthfully said 
compare notes with those 
with like duties as 
burnish up your 
It never harms 
any ot us to get the point of view of 
wiser than 
Comparing notes is help- 


another man as wise or 
ourselves. 
ful. 


RULES OI 


MEETINGS 


The conference has no rules, ex- 
cept as to its hours of meeting and the 
order of reading papers and dis- 
cussion. ach session has a different 
presiding officer, and strictly speak- 
ing, he is not an officer—for the con- 
ference has no officers—he is just a 
governor selected to preside at a par- 
ticular session to give a semblance of 
formal, orderly organization. The 
simplicity of its procedure may be 
gathered from that adopted at the 
meeting at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
which read as follows: 

1. There shall not be any permanent 
President of the Conference. 

2. A Governor shall be selected to pre- 
side at each sitting of the Conference. 

3. The Committee on organization shall 
make recommendation to the Conference, 
at the end of each sitting, of a Governor 
to preside at the next sitting and if the 
recommendation be approved by the Con- 
ference, he shall be the Chairman for 
that sitting. 

4. There shall be a permanent Secre- 
tary ot the Conference, selected by the 
Conference at its pleasure. 

5. The proceedings of the Conference 
shall be stenographically reported. 

6. There shall be no rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Conference in discussion 
or debate, but all proceedings shall be at 
all times under the direction of the Con- 
ference itself. 

These have been followed in prac- 
tically the same form at every con- 
ference since. ‘There is work enough 
and interest enough to be found in 
State questions, to engross the atten- 
tion of each conference. 

He then declares that the: scope of 
the conference relates to at least three 
groups of “First, as to 
uniform laws; State 
comity where uniformity of laws can- 
not be had: third, as to interchange 
of the State experience.” 


questions : 


second, as to 


Of the value of these conferences, 
Mann of Virginia, in his 
address of welcome when the con- 
ference was held in that State, gave 
a very high estimate of what he deem- 
ed the value of mutual understanding 
among the governors of the different 
States, and made this | 
statement: 


Governor 


“Indeed, it is my deliberate con- 
viction, that 1f we had known each 
other throughout the different sec- 
tions of our country as well in 1861 
as we do now, the War of 1861- 
1865 would have been impossible.” 
These conferences are entitled to a 


broader and more nation-wide con 


sideration than they have received up 


to this time. They are educating ind 
helpful in every wav, and cannot but 
be promotive of better State legisla- 


tion. 
It is mv belief that public 
ment is awakening in relation to these 


future bids 


senti- 


conferences, and that the 
fair to make them even more helpful 
than thev have been in the past. 


ToHN FRANKLIN For’ 
Ex-Governor of New Jersey 
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Efforts and Activities of Various Organizations 


Secretaries Meet 


ra HE convention of the 


joint 
American Association of Com- 
mercial I{xecutives and the Central 
Association of Commercial Secretaries 


held in Cincinnati, September 28, 29 
and 30, brought out an attendance of 
two hundred and proved to be 


over 


the most successful meeting of this 
kind ever held in this country. The 
reports and papers su tbmitted indicated 
a degree of practical research by the 


authors which gave to them authorita- 
tive value and will lead to their being 
studied with care by the executive 
officers of all commercial organiza- 
tions. ‘lhe proceedings which will 
contain all of these papers are promis- 


ed at an early date. The amalgama- 
tion of these two large associations of 
commercial secretaries, which has been 


under discussion for a year past, into 
the National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries was car- 
ried through without objection and 
with marked enthusiasm. It may be 
hoped that in the course of another 
year the Southern Association can be 
brought into the National Association 
thus concentrating and coordinating 
the important work done by the com- 
mercial executives and permitting con- 
siderable saving, both of time and 
money, to those who were members of 
more than one of these organizations. 
The by-laws adopted for the new as- 
sociation were extremely simple. Mr. 
S. Christy Mead, 
Merchants’ Association of New York, 


who has been president of the Amer- | 


ican Association for the past year, was 
elected president of the new Associa- 
tion, while Mr. William George Bruce, 
the Secretary of the Merchants & | 
Manufacturers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee, and past President of the 
Central Association, was elected First 
Vice-President. Mr. James A. Mc- 
Kibben, the Secretary of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, is the Secre- 
tary of the new amalgamated associa- 
tion. 


The amount of valuable work dis- 
posed of and the marked attitude of 
all those present that they were there 
for work were the striking features 
of this meeting. At the same time, 
social and entertainment features were 
by no means overlooked and gave full 
opportunity for those present to get 
well acquainted with each other. The 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
its Secretary, Mr. W. C. Culkins, 
showed themselves most admirable 
and hospitable hosts. 


The significance of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was 
presented by General Secretary Good- 
win, who attended the meeting as a 
member of the American Association. 
While explaining some of the policies 
of the Chamber which have given 
rise to question he did not hesitate to 
appeal to the Secretaries there as- 
sembled for their support of the work, 
pointing out to them how essential 
this support was to the success of the 
National Chamber. 


In the solution of certain problems 
of commercial organization no body 


can be of more assistance than the com- 


mercial secretaries with their ex- 
perience of actual working in detail. 
These problems are being taken up 
and studied with care. As an example 
of this work it would be hard to place | 
too much importance upon the re- 
port submitted by a Committee on 
composed of mem- 
Mr. Munson Havens, 
of the Cleveland Cham- 


Standardization, 
of which 
Secretary 


bers, 


the 


the Secretary of the | 


ber of Commerce, was chairman, sub- 
mitting a standard set of by-laws for 
commercial organizations. Papers 
such as those submitted on member- 
ship, publicity work, securing factor- 
i civic activities, and the like are 
forerunners of future committee work 
which will result in authoritative 
statements for the guidance of organi- 
zation activities. 


Ten Years’ Work 


HE Chattanooga Manufactu- 
rers Association is the object 
of especial interest at this time 
because it has just emerged from its 
first decade of real activity with a 


les, 


remarkable record of increased mem- | 


bership, scope, and attainments. Ina 

communication received from Mr. 
Wiltse, Assistant Secretary of the 

Chamber of Commerce, he says: 
“The Chattanooga Manufacturers 


Association is non-political, non-reli- | 


gious, and in a nutshell handles the af- | 
fairs of its members just as any indi- 
vidual manufacturer handles his own. 
It does not go into public matters un- 
less they affect manufacturers, or are | 
for the general good and if the associa- 
tion cannot prevail on other organiza- 
tions to take the initial steps. 

At an early date in the Association’s 
history the office comprised one room, 
40 x 30 feet in size, with a limited 
force, Mr. O. L. Bunn, the Secretary, 
and a stenographer. Now it owns its 
‘own home on one of the principal busi- 
‘ness streets of Chattanooga, its four 
‘story building being 50 x 110 feet in 
| dimensions, containing 12,500 square 
| feet of floor space. An elevator serves 
| members and visitors. An attendant 
‘is on hand to show visitors through the 
'155 exhibits, installed by members and 
a few non-members, of Chattanooga- 
made goods. The Association paid 
$39,000 for the property as it original- 
ly stood, issuing bonds for that amount 
which are being redeemed at the rate 
of $4,000 a year from the revenue. 
Repairs and an addition to the build- 
ing, representing in all about $12,000, 
have been taken care of from current 
revenue. 

From 52 members in 1904, the or- 
ganization has grown until there are 
now 140 firm members and 263 indi- 





vidual members, the latter figure being 
larger because firm members are al 
lowed to have more than one individual 
to represent them. The office staff in- 
cludes six people steadily. 

The Association has a number of 
departments which are of tremendous 
value to the members, saving them 
money or resulting in better methods 
of operation. In the traffic bureau, 
there were quoted in 1913 over 83,000 
rates; over 85,000 expense bills 
checked ; errors discovered amounting 
to more than $20,000; and collected on 
claims over $101,000. Under guidance 
of the purchasing department, many 
items in general use are bought under 
yearly contract at great saving—for 
instance, oils and cement coated nails. 
Members having bad debts submit the 
accounts to the collection department, 
where, unlike the ordinary collection 
agency, every effort is made to get the 
money and retain the friendship of the 
customer. The notary department 





saves several hundred dollars yearly 
for the members. 

In January, 1912, the Association 
conducted a trade excursion to Cuba, 
which proved not only a pleasant and 
| instructive outing, but helped to cement 
|the industrial relations of the South’s 
| ere it manufacturing center and the 
‘Cubans. 


eiule js 

Civic Sermons 

YO less than a dozen ministers 
of Wilmington supported the 
recent membership campaign 
Chamber of Commerce by 
/preaching civic sermons from their 
pulpits, and otherwise interesting 
themselves in the campaign. The ad- 
dresses were made Sunday, Septem- 
ber 27th. 


of the 


These sermons were preached as a 
result of a letter sent by the Chamber 
|of Commerce to the ministers at the 
beginning of the campaign, stating 
what it was proposed to do for the 
civic, material and spiritual welfare 
of Wilmington. 
about 
be- 


A luncheon attended by 
twenty ministers was held shortly 
'fore the canvass for memberships and 
ithey passed resolutions strongly 
dorsing the movement. 


Second Baptist Church, spoke on 
be he Right Kind of Civic Pride.” 
Speaking 
tion, 
|Europe was the history of the cities, 

and that since man was a social being 

the highest civilizing factor was the | 
city. In applying this feeling to Wil- 
mington, declared Mr. Holloway, the 


make Wilmington a better city in a 
moral and spiritual sense, and the 
second aim should be to make it a 
more beautiful city in a_ physical 
sense. 

It must be the aim of the manufac- 
turers of the city, said the speaker, 
to produce, not more goods, but bet- 
ter goods. The people of the city 
must be ready to change in form and 
spirit the municipal life and govern- 
ment of the city. As an examiple of 
the perfect city, he cited the descrip- 
tion of the Holy City as contained in 
the last two chapters of the book of 
Revelations. He declared that the 
perfect Wilmington would be a city in | 
which there were more adequate | 
schools, 
absence of saloons and their kindred 
evils, no child labor, and no thoughts 


of consideration. 


Doctor George Edward Reed, pas- 
tor of Grace Methodist Episconal 
Church, spoke on “A Citizen of No 
Mean City.” He told of the work 
of this Wilmington of the past 
and present and drew a vision of the 
possible Wilmington of fifty years 
hence. To secure this possible Wil- 
mington, declared Dr. Reed, there 
must bea great public spirit, a spirit 
of co-operation for the good of all. 
He declared that there should be a 
greater interest in the public schools 
of the city. In closing he declared 
that there could be no advance ex- 
cept there were a normal and spiritual 
advance commensurate with the phys- 
ical advance. 


The Rev. Joseph Y. Irwin, pastor 
of Delaware Avenue Baptist Church 
preached on “The Great Thing Need- 
ed in Wilmington.” He said that the 
thing that was most needed in Wil- 
mington was a true revival in few 
things; a revival in personal progress 
working to the advantage of the city, 
a revival in church attendance, lead- 
ing to the closer relations between the 
church and the city, and a higher per- 
sonal religion. A revival in all these 
things alone could make better homes, 
a better church and a better city. 





in- | 


The Rev. T. P. Holloway, pastor of | 


of the European civiliza- | 
he declared that the history of | 


‘first aim of the citizens should be to | 


of a superficial life which left God out 1913 


Advertising E. St. Louis, 


XTRACTS are here included 
from a very interesting ar- 
ticle prepared by Mr. W. M. 
Aubuchon, Jr., manager of the East 
St. Louis Industrial League. Unfor- 
tunately his entire argument relative 

“putting East St. Louis on the 
news map” cannot be included. 

“In the early part of 1913 a number 
of influential business men, who were 
desirous of making an organized effort 
to improve conditions in East St. 
Louis, created an association known as 
the Industrial League. ‘The Industrial 
League was intended primarily to work 
for the industrial development of thi 
‘city—to bring in more factories. In 
order to accomplish this a certain 
amouni of advertising was necessary. 

Fast St. Louis, Illinois, a city of 
80,000 population, has not been able to 


isupport a large daily newspaper of 
sufficient national prestige to carry 


East St. Louis news very far outside 
of the city limits, on account of its 
/proximity to the big city of St. Louis, 
| Missouri, where several large metro- 
/politan dailies are published. There 
» are two small local papers, of consider- 
able merit, in East St. Louis but as far 
jas the distribution of the city’s new: 
‘in other cities is concerned, East St 
| Louis is obliged to depend on the St 
Louis newspapers, and in the limited 
space allotted to East St. Louis it was 
next to impossible to get constructive 
news published. The outsider had 
heard little about our industries, good 
living conditions, respectable people, 
parks, theaters and boulevards. While 
East St. Louis is separated from St. 
Louis by the Mississippi River, and 
the two cities are in different states, 
commercially and socially they are one. 
The Industrial League has been 
| making efforts to overcome the years 
of erroneous impressions regarding 
East St. Louis. To counteract these 
wrong impressions the features of the 
| ity have been written up and published 
|in newspapers and magazines through- 
‘out the United States. 
East St. Louis was known as a flood 





well supported churches, an city, because the Mississippi River, on 


‘several occasions, spread over the 
istreets of the lower part of town. In 
a flood protection project, cost- 
‘ing $6,500,000, was started and today 
‘East St. Louis has a complete levee 
system. This fact has been published 
in newspapers and magazines in all 
parts of the United States. Stories 
of East St. Louis’ water purification 
process, parks, financial resources ani 
living conditions have been published 
through the efforts of the Industrial 
League in many newspapers. It was 
not the desire of East St. Louis to 
secure free advertising so much as it 
was the desire of the citizens to get the 
city on the news map, to apprise the 
world cf the true conditions existing 
in East St. Louis. 

It is realized that the newspaper is 
a powerful instrument for good or 
evil, therefore the League office assists 
the newspaper reporters in the collec- 
tion of news. The reporters still lean 
on their old tendency to report police 
news, but the Industrial League helps 
them to keep the “news balance” by 
supplying them with good constructive 
news of East St. Louis. No doubt the 
activity of the Industrial League in 
the matter of news has brought thou- 
sands of dollars to East St. Louis anc 
there is no question that every cit) 
whose citizens are interested in the 
general welfare of the community, 
should have a News Bureau to look 
after the community’s rights in the 
matter of publication of community 
news.” 














